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Notes. 


LITERARY INQUIRERS AND THE COURT OF 
PROBATE. 
It was well said in the Preface to the volume 


of Wills from Doctors’ Commons, printed by the | 


Camden Society in 1863, that the publication of 
such a volume marked “an era in our literary his- 
tory.” So long since as the 26th March, 1848, 
the Director and Secretary of the Camden Society 
had an interview, under the authority of the 
Council, with the Registrars of the Prerogative 
Court with the view of procuring some facilities 
for the consultation of wills desired to be referred 
#0 mediting a volume then in course of prepar- 
ation by the Society. The Registrars declined to 
Comply with the wishes of the Council. A me- 

in the nature of an appeal, was addressed 
to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. How- 
ref who in reply informed the Council that he 

no power to interfere. 
Subsequent applications for some slight modi- 
ions of the stringent rules which prevented 
literary use of the documents in the Preroga- 
five Court were addressed to the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Bird Sumner, and to the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesias- 

Courts, but were attended with no good re- 
sults, 


On the institution of the Court of Probate, the 
of the Camden Society, supported by the 
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Society of Antiquaries, and by many eminent 
literary persons, renewed fheir endeavours. Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, to whom the application 
was addressed, admitted the principle that docu- 
ments which had none but literary uses ought to 
be accessible to literary inquirers, and as soon 
as space could be found, he made arrangements for 
literary inquirers to consult freely all wills proved 
before the year 1700, and placed this depart- 
ment under the charge of a gentleman who has 
shown himself most anxious to carry out the views 


reys 3 | of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, and to assist in every 
EBncampments in England during the Years 1779-80 — | 


way the object of literary inquirers. 

About a twelvemonth since, on suggestions 
made to them from various quarters, the Council 
of the Camden Society deemed it necessary to 
apply to the present Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate, the successor of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, on 


| various points connected with the privileges which 


Sir Cresswell had granted to literary inquirers, 
and also for an extension of those privileges to in- 
quirers who desire to consult coal registries, and 
all other courts in which wills have at any time 
been proved. 

To give greater weight to the application, the 
Council requested the co-operation of the Societ 
of Antiquaries, which was very cordially pene | 
and a Joint Committee of the two Societies was 
appointed to carry out the object. The Joint 
Committee drew up the following Memorial, 


| which, having been signed by the President and 


Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and by the 
President and Council of the Camden Society, was 
duly forwarded to Sir James Wilde : — 
“ The Society of Antiquaries, 
“ Somerset House. 
“ My Lorn, 

“ On the 18th February, 1859, many of the undersigned, 

conjointly with other persons interested in literary re- 


| search, addressed a letter to the late Sir Cresswell Cress- 


well, in which his attention was directed to the manner in 
which the labours of persons engaged in literature were 
affected by the regulations of the Record Office for Wills. 
After stating the facts upon which their application was 
grounded, the writers concluded with the expression of a 
hope that the time had arrived when the practice of the 
tecord Office for Wills might be assimilated in the case 
of literary inquirers to that of the Public Record Office, 
in which almost unlimited freedom of inspection, with 
the power of making transcripts, is given to such in- 
quirers. 

“ After a correspondence between Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well and the applicants, for which we beg to refer to the 
inclosed printed paper, Sir Cresswell opened at the Prin- 
cipal Registry a department for Literary Inquirers, under 
certain printed Regulations which are dated the 11th 
March, 1862. 

“The sixth clause in these Regulations specifies the 
nature of the documents to which access was intended to 
be given. This Clause is in the following terms: ‘The 
Visitor will be allowed without fee to search the Calen- 
dars, to read the registered copies of Wills proved before 
the year 1700, the Probate and Administration Act Books 
to the same date, and to make extracts from such Wills 
and Books.’ 
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“In putting these Regulations into practice, a question 
has arisen, whether the privilege thereby afforded shall 
be treated as limited to the copies of Wills and books 
belonging to the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which 
alone at the time of the original application were de- 

ited in the Principal Registry, or whether the same 
iberty shall be extended to other testamentary docu- 
ments, which since the year 1859 (but not entirely since 
the date of the Regulations issued in March 1862) have 
been transferred to the same depository. 

“The undersigned beg to submit that the more liberal 
interpretation of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Order best ac- 
cords both the letter and with the spirit of his concession. 
And they are not aware of any reason for excluding from 
literary research the documents which have been brought 
in from the other London and provincial registries, and 
which contain historical materials of a similar character 
to those found in the books and papers to which the 
Regulations admittedly apply. 

“The undersigned very respectfully suggest to your 


Lordship that if you would be pleased to declare your | 


view of the proper construction of the Order in question, 
the expression of your opinion would ensure the har- 
monious working of the Regulations, would be a guide to 
the applications of literary inquirers, and a rule to the 
Officers as to what they are to grant and what to re- 
fuse. 

“If it should happen that your Lordship thought it 
right to issue any new paper of Regulations, the under- 
signed would venture to request that it might be con- 
sidered whether something might not be done towards 
rendering accessible that extremely valuable collection of 


materials for the history of the domestic condition of our | 


ancestors, the Ixventortes which used to be brought 


into the Office on proving a will. Such an Inventory | 


was adduced on the proof of the will of Shakspere. It 
probably contained a minute account and valuation of 
his personal estate. It may still exist at the Record 
Office for Wills, but the undersigned are informed that 
the inventories are not in a condition in which they can 
be produced to inquirers. 


“The undersigned further suggest that in the case | 


supposed, it might be considered whether the limit of the 
year 1700, which is every year thrown further back, 
might not be altered into a period (say) of 150 years, 
which would be a limitation always equi-distant from the 
current time. 

“The points which have been enumerated affect only 
those who can apply personally at the Principal Registry, 
but the undersigned, as, in a certain sense, representatives 
of a great body of historical and literary inquirers, have 
been urged from many quarters to point out to your 
Lordship that in all parts of England, as well as in 
London, there reside investigators of our topographical 
and genealogical history, not numerous in any one place, 
but some of them peculiarly distinguished — authors of 
books of the highest value, books which constitute a 
peculiar and most important feature in our national liter- 
ature. To such persons access to the registered copies of 
Wills preserved in the district registries would be little 
less valuable than the same privilege has been found in 
London. 

“ At present they are not (as literary men were in 
London before Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Regulations of 
1862) totally excluded. The kindness of some registrars, 
and the payment of fees (irregular and uncertain) at 
other offices, enable some of them to procure access; but 
no really important work can thus be carried on. On 
their behalf we appeal to your Lordship, in the hope 
that by some arrangement emanating from your authority 
they may be made partakers of a privilege which has 
made literary men deeply grateful to Sir Cresswell Cress- 


well, and will in due time lead to great improvements j 
all literary works which are based upon historical trath.” 
“ 20th April, 1864.” 


; Sir James Wilde, in acknowledging this memo- 
rial, and pe that the limited accommoda- 
tion and staff at present provided by the Treasury 
rendered it impossible to increase at the present 
time the accommodation to literary men, grati- 
fied the Memorialists by the assurance that he had 
the object which they had in view sincerely at 
heart. P 

Things remained in this state until the com- 
mencement of the present year, when circum- 
stances having brought under the consideration of 
the Society of Antiquaries certain difficulties in 
the way of procuring photographic fac-similes of 
wills, the council of that society determined to 
appeal to Sir James Wilde upon the subject, and 
the following letter from the council was accord- 
ingly addressed to the learned judge : — 

“ Somerset House, Tuesday, 2ist March, 1865. 
“Sir,— 

“ At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries held this 
day, the President Eari Stanhope in the Chair, it was re- 
solved to solicit your attention to the present prohibition, 
except in very rare cases, of taking fac-similes from wills. 

“That prohibition, as the Council understand, is con- 
tinued by you in pursuance of the precedents of your pre- 
decessors in the charge of these important documents. It 
was no doubt perfectly just and reasonable at the time 
it was first made, when the art of taking fac-similes was 
still in its infancy, and could not be practised without 
greater or less risk of damage or defacement to the origi- 
nal. But the Council desire to submit to your inquiry 
and consideration, whether that prohibition does not now 
survive the grounds on which it was first made, and whe- 
ther in point or fact, according to the new photographic 
process, the fac-simile may not be made with the most 
perfect safety to the paper or parchment of which resem- 
blance is sought, without the chance of even touching it, 
and guarded from all other danger by the presence of an 
officer of the Court. 

“ The Council have now before them a letter, dated the 
17th instant, from Mr. George S. Nottage, managing 
partner of the London Stereoscopic Company, at 54, 
Cheapside. That gentleman states : ‘ We have within the 
last few days photographed a Will from Doctors ¢ ‘om- 
mons in this place. It was brought to us by the Record 
Keeper of the Court, Mr. John Smith, and was photo- 
graphed in his presence. We have also executed Shak- 
spear’s Will here in the presence of the same gentleman. 
It isa rule of the Court that the Will should never be 
out of his custody. Our process does not in any way eveD 
touch, the original document, that being merely placed 
upon an easel.’ : , 

“ The Council of the Society of Antiquaries, while re- 
joicing in the permission which has thus been granted to 
obtain a fac-simile of the Will of Shakespeare, desire to 
observe that a similar permission would be of great value 
in several other cases of historical and literary interest. 

“They would submit to you that such a privilege 
might, as they conceive, be guarded from all risk to legal 
rights if it were applied only to documents of less recent 
date, as of twenty or twenty-five years’ back, when the 
documents are no longer likely to give ground for eet 
tion; and if the privilege were granted only to -— 
firms as the London Stereoscopic Company, of whose ski 
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and care the officers of the Court of Probate were well 
by their own personal experience. 

The Council of the Society of Antiquaries are by no 
means unmindful of your predecessor Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well’s kind and ready compliance with the rn est which, 
in common with the Council of the Camden Society, they 
three years since addressed to him, for an increase of faci- 
lities in the consultation of Wills. They are persuaded 
that you, Sir, feel no less cordial an interest than he 
evinced in the cause of literature and historical inquiry. 
They therefore wish no more on this occasion than to refer 
the matter in question to your own inquiry and delibera- 
tion, being persuaded that, if you should find yourself at last 
unable to comply with their request, it will not be from 
any want of sympathy with their object, but only be- 
cause the difficulties in the way of the privilege they 
desire are greater and more real than at present they 
believe them to be. 

«| have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
“C. Kxicur Watson, Secretary. 

“The Rt. Honble. Sir James P. Wilde, Knt. 

“Judge of the Court of Probate, 
&c. &e. &e.” 


The Society of Antiquaries, acting in the same 

irit which had formerly induced the Camden 
Society to request their co-operation on former 
occasions, communicated their intended letter to 
the Camden Society, and at a meeting of the 
council of the latter society, held on the 6th of 
April, the secretary was directed to write to Mr. 
Knight Watson as follows : — 


“ The Camden Society, 25, Parliament Street, 
6th April, 1865. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ The letter intended to be addressed by the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries to Sir James Wilde, Judge of 
the Court of Probate, having been submitted to the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Camden Society, I am directed 
to inform you that the Camden Society has great pleasure 
in co-operating with the Society of Antiquaries in the 
intended application. 


” 


the permission desired, and urges it with such proper 











from making use of that valuable class of historical 
evidences, 

“ Without presuming to urge Sir James Wilde on the 
subject of his promised consideration, the Council of the 
Camden Society are desirous that his attention should be 
directed to the fact, brought prominently forward in the 
case of Mr. Ellacombe, that, whilst almost unlimited 
facilities are given to literary research in other deposi- 
tories of records, literary inquirers are absolutely excluded 
by fees from the Local Registries of the Court of Probate. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“Wituiam J. Tuoms. 
“ C, Knight Watson, Esq.” 


This letter was forwarded, with the one pre- 
ceding it, to Sir James Wilde, who gave the sub- 
ject his immediate attention, and in due time 
directed the following reply to be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries : — 

“ Court of Probate, Westminster, 
“ May 24, 1865. 
“ Sir, ° 

“Tam directed by the Judge of the Court of Probate 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2ist 
March, and to state that, although the subject had been 
previously investigated by him, he again called for a re- 
port from the Principal Registrar upon the — of 
allowing Wills of literary interest to be photograp ed, 
consistently with their safe custody, for which he is re- 
sponsible. ‘The Registrar says: ‘ With respect to photo- 
graphing wills possessing historical interest, I have little 
to remark. It cannot be done satisfactorily on the pre- 
mises belonging to the Court of Probate, and therefore 
entails the necessity of one of the Record Keepers at- 
tending elsewhere, as an original will cannot be entrusted 
under such circumstances to a junior clerk. Were these 
attendances of the Record Keepers to be much increased, 
we should be obliged to apply for a third Record Keeper, 
and to prevent this, I think a higher fee should be charged 
than at present, so as to ensure that no application be 
made to photograph a will without some good reason ;” 
and he goes on to suggest a fee of 51. 5s. The Judge does 
not feel at liberty to adopt this suggestion of an extra 


| and unauthorised fee, but he is now in communication 


The proposed letter expresses so clearly the nature of | 


courtesy, that this Council thinks it unnecessary to make | 


ay comment. They heartily concur both in the subject- 
matter of the application and in the way in which it is 
proposed to be made to Sir James Wilde. 

_ “ But this Council submits to the consideration of the 
Couneil of the Society of Antiquaries whether it would 
not be right, when making this further application to Sir 
James Wilde, very respectfully to remind him that there 
still remains before him for consideration the joint appli- 
cation of the Society of Antiquaries and the Camden 
Society, forwarded to him in the month of March, 1864, 
and promised to be considered by him in his letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries of the 13th of May following. 

That portion of our previous application which relates 
tothe Local Registries of the Court of Probate has re- 
cently been pressed upon the attention of this Council by 
sul and especially by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, a 
-known member of both these Societies. 
combe has informed the Council that he has in the press a 
up eeaPhical work which is full of matter derived from 
ye other records, but does not contain any thing de- 

from wills—the cost of inquiry and transcription in 

Local Registries having altogether prevented him 


several persons particularly interested in that part of the | 


Mr. Ella- | 


with the Treasury on the whole subject of literary en- 
quiries, with the view of rendering the valuable records 
now scattered over the country in the District Registries 
available to literary research by being brought together 
in London, with proper accommodation and a due staff 
of clerks for their safe custody; and if the facilities he 
desires are accorded by the Treasury, he wishes as part of 
that scheme to obtain the means of permitting Photo- 
graphs to be taken. I am desired to enclose a copy of a 
report furnished by the Chief Registrar on this subject. 

“] have the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ E. A. Wipe, 
“ Secretary to the Judge. 
“To C. Knight Watson, Esq. 
“ &e. &e.” 


“ Principal Registry, Court of Probate, 
* 3rd May, 1865.” 
“ My Lorp, 

“T have read the letters which you forwarded for my 
perusal from the Treasury, the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the Camden Society ; and beg to say that in every 
communication I have had with the Treasury and the 
Office of Works respecting the necessary accommodation 


required for the Registry, I have steadily kept in view 
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your Lordship’s instructions to seize every opportunity 
that offered for providing further facilities for literary 
investigations. As I cannot, however, reconcile the ex- 
tending even the privileges at present enjoyed by literary 
enquirers in London to the District Registries so long as 
they remain under their present regulations, with the 
duties which I conceive devolve on the officers of the 
Court of Probate, as custodians of probably the most 
valuable legal documents in the kingdom, I have thought 
it better to draw up a detailed report, which I send here- 
with. Should your Lordship concur in my views, and 


the Lords of the Treasury consent to carry them out, I | 
have every hope that at the end of no great length of 


time, not only literary applicants, but the public gene- 
rally, will have the fullest access to our Records which, 
in my opinion, will be consistent with our duties as their 


guardians. 
“I have the honour to be, 


= My Lerd, 
“ Your Lordship’s obed* sery*, 
“ A. F. Bayrorp, 


(Signed ) 
“ Senior Registrar. 


“ To R* Hon» Sir J. Wilde.” 


So the matter rests at present. But with the 
avowed good will of the learned Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, and with the sympathy which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must feel in 
whatever has a tendency to promote historical 
truth, there need be little fear as to the ultimate 
result of the movement. 


SAMUEL DANIEL AND JOHN FLORIO. 
It appears to be accepted as a fact that Samuel 


Daniel the poet, and John Florio the lexicogra- | 


her, were brothers-in-law. It was so stated by 
Vood, the annalist of Oxford university, in 1691; 
and the statement was repeated by Brydges in 
1800, by Ritson in 1802, and by Alexander Chal- 
mers in 1810. It was also repeated, with a con- 
firmative note, in the augmented edition of the 
Athena O-ronienses in 1813-20. 

As Daniel and Florio had been members of the 
aforesaid university, and at no remote period, the 
testimony of Wood must not be set aside without 
some substantial counter-evidence, nor should I 
venture to question the exactness of his intelli- 
gence if there was no such evidence to produce. 
Random conjectures should be avoided in litera- 
ture, as they are apt to re-appear in a more de- 
ceptive shape — but I have no wish to censure 
conjectures indiscriminately. 

This discussion is submitted as a novelty. I 
cannot remember to have met with any expres- 
sion of doubt on the point at issue, nor any ap- 
proach to it in more than one instance—which, as 
an act of justice to the memory of its author, I 
transcribe : — 

“Wood says that Florio married the sister of Daniel, 
but he gives no authority. The verses of Daniel before 
the Montaigne are inscribed only, ‘To my dear friend Mr. 
John Florio’ ; but in the verses before the second edition 
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of the dictionary he addresses him as ‘brother.’ It is re. 
markable that there is no notice of any such connexion in 
the will of either Florio or Daniel.”—Joseph Huwrer, 
F.S.A, 1844. 

It is remarkable that so experienced and 
| cious an archeologist as Mr. Joseph Hunter, whose 
| merit as a writer on various intricate subjects no 

one ean wish to contest, should be within an aco 
| of achieving a discovery—and miss it! 

The circumstance, however, is undeniable, and 

| the promised evidence shall now be produced. It 
is accessible to every bibliophile or literate querist, 

| and the witnesses are no other than Samuel Daniel 
and John Florio : 

In 1611 Daniel published Certaine small workes 

| heretofore devulged, in which precious volume he 
styles himself “one of the groomes of the Queenes 

Maiesties most honourable priuie chamber” ; and 

in the same year Florio, who was Reader of Ita- 

lian to her Majesty, published a second edition of 
his Worlde of Wordes, in which he styles himself 

“one of the gentlemen of hir royall priuie cham- 

ber.” Here, as I conceive, we learn the precise 

nature of the relationship between the two wor- 
thies: they were brother-officers ! 

But I have more evidence for those who may 
desire it. The dictionary of 1611 contains metri- 
cal testimonials by J/ Candido { Matthew Gwinne |, 
Samuel Daniel, James Mabbe, and L. Thorys. 
Now the verses of Gwinne, who held office under 
the crown, are addressed, “To my dearely-esteemed 
friend and fellow M. John Florio”; and those of 
Daniel, “‘To my deare friend and brother M. John 
Florio.” The eulogists coincide. Gwinne expresses 

himself in plain terms; Daniel sets aside etymology 
and writes poetically. He has thereby misled his 
prosaic biographers. . 

A similar instance of equivocation occurs in & 
work of much celebrity. When Bacon published 
the first collection of his Essays, he addressed 
them, “To Mr. Anthony Bacon, my dear brother.” 
This was in 1597. In 1612, on publishing other 
essays of the same nature, he addressed them, 
“To my loving brother sir John Constable, Kt” 
Now, sir John Constable was not his brother, m 
the primary sense of the word, as the dedication 
itself proves : — 

“My last essays I dedicated to my dear brother, Mr- 
Anthony Bacon, who is with God. .... Missing my 
brother, I found you next; in respect of bond beth of 
near alliance, and of straight friendship and society, and 
particularly of communication in studies.” 

Sir John Constable, whose name has fallen 
into obscurity, was knighted at Royston on the 7 
October 1607, and the two knights were no other- 
wise brothers than as members of the honourable 
society of Grayes Inne. Botton CoRNeyY. 
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LUIS DE LEON. 


The name of Luis de Leon is dear to every 
Spaniard. Amongst the numerous and illustrious 
guthors, whom Spain produced in the sixteenth 


century, many of whom were the glory and pride | 


of the University of Salamanca, few equalled the 
above-mentioned writer either as a poet, a theo- 
logian, an expounder of Holy Scripture, or an 


elegant classical scholar. Though his works are | 


not much known in England, yet they are justly 


ized in Spain, and indeed by all those of every | 


nd who can read them in the language in which 
they were written. 
styled “ El inimitable Leon.” His works are not 
only models of the purest style, but are also con- 
sidered to have been highly instrumental in puri- 
fying, enriching, and perfecting the Spanish lan- 


e. 

His personal history is interesting. In the 
year 1856 his remains were discovered in the 
ancient Convent of the Augustines at Salamanca, 
and were translated in solemn procession to the 
Royal Chapel of the University, with almost the 
same religious pomp that was thrown around the 
ashes of Cardinal Ximenez a few years before, in 
Alcala de Henares. A short time after this 
event I had the pleasure of visiting the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, and of beholding the urn which 
contained all that was mortal of Luis de Leon. 
His fame and his virtues were then the theme of 
every tongue, while the shops of the booksellers 
were full of accounts of the discovery of his re- 
mains, and of histories of his life and writings. 
The Rector of the University, the Bishop of Sala- 
manca, the professors, the students in the Epis- 
copal Seminary and in the Irish College, and the 
clergy—to all of whom I was introduced—spoke 
in the highest terms of Luis de Leon, and pro- 
claimed him the “glory of Salamanca.” As I 
felt a kind of enthusiasm enkindled within my 
breast from the genius loci, I purchased several of 
the pamphlets connected with the history of such 
& writer, so as to make myself acquainted with 
his works, &c. Fortunately I met with the second 
edition of two of his most celebrated pr xluctions, 
viz. De los Nombres de Christo, en tres Libros, 
por el Maestro Fray Luys de Leon (En Sala- 
manca, MDLXxxv.) The other is entitle d, La Per- 
fecta Casada, (En Salamanca, MDLXXXVI.) 

According to Don Manuel Barco, in his Re- 
sena Biogrifica y Bibliogra ca del Maestro Fray 
Luis de Leon (Salamanca: Imprenta Nueva de 
Diego Vazquez, Impresor de la Universidad, aiio 
1858, p. 7), it seems difficult to discover in what 
part of Spain Leon was born. Some authors, such 
as D). Nicolés Antonio in his Biblioteca Nueva, and 
Manuel Vidal in his Historia del Convento de San 
Augustin de Salamanca, assert that he was born in 
Madrid in 1527. Others, again, believe that he 


As a prose writer, he is | 


saw the light in Granada, while many more are 
inclined to think that he was a native of Belmonte 
en la Mancha. I leave the point undecided. His 
father, Lope de Leon, appears to have held some 
office in the Chancellory of Granada; but he after- 
wards removed with his wife, Dofia Ines de 
Alarcon, to Madrid, where he practised as a law- 
yer. His son, Louis de Leon, was sent to Sala- 
manca to pursue his studies, where in the four- 
teenth year of his age he became a religious in 
the Augustinian convent of that city. He made 
his profession on January 29, 1544. Here he led a 
quiet and studious life for several years, until, at the 
request of a lady named Dofia Isabel de Osorio, 


| he undertook a translation of the Canticle of Can- 


ticles into Spanish, Cantar de los Cantares. At 
that time, no translations from the Holy Scriptures 


| were allowed to be made without the proper au- 


thority and permission of the Inquisition.” Copies 
in MS. were made of the translation, with- 
out the knowledge of Leon, and haying got into 
circulation throughout the country, the matter 
was brought before the ecclesiastical authorities 
by a professor named Fray Leon de Castro, who 
appears to have been no friend of Luis de Leon. 
The consequence was that the translator was seized 
and sent to the prison of the Inquisition in Val- 
ladolid. Here he remained four years, having 
been kept in confinement from 1572 to 1576. He 
was at last liberated through the influence and 
exertions of Cardinal Quiroga, Archbishop of To- 
ledo. By a definitive sentence, pronounced by 
the Tribunal of the “Holy Office,” Fray Luis de 
Leon was absolved from all censures and penal- 
ties, and restored to liberty, and to all his former 
rights and prerogatives which he had enjoyed and 
possessed as Professor of Scripture in Salamanea. 
On the 30th day of December, 1577, he made his 
public entrance into the University amidst the 
rejoicings and acclamations of a vast assembly of 
people. He was installed once more as professor; 
and when the following day a crowd of students 
and literary men collected in the hall of one of 
the colleges to hear him resume his lectures, what 
was their astonishment when they heard him 
commence with the words—“ Deciamos ayer,” &c. 
(yesterday we were speaking), as if there had 
been no interruption of four years between this 
lecture and those which he had previously given! 
Such moderation and forgiveness, on his part, of 
all his enemies excited the highest admiration. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any more details 
of his history, which can be found elsewhere. 
What I have said, however, may interest several 
readers of “N. & Q.” who did not know much of 
Luis de Leon. In another article I shall give a 
list of his principal works. He died at Madrigal, 





* This prohibition appears to have been necessary for 
Spain in the sixteenth century. 
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in 1591. His remains were interred in the Con- 
vent of the Augustines, Salamanca. 
J. Daton. 
Norwich. 
(To be continued.) 


BISHOP AND LORD CHANCELLOR THOMAS 
GOODRICH. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF HIM. 


Lord Campbell, utterly misapprehending a 
uaint joke, and making apparently very super- 
cial research on the matter, writes thus : — 


“T do not find any account of his origin. (A note is 
added giving the names of his father and grandfather.) 
His name is often spelt Goodrick ; but from the following 
epigram upon him, indicating that he had emerged from 
poverty, it must have been pronounced Goodrich : — 

* Et bonus et dives, bene junctus et optimus ordo ; 

Precedit bonitas ; pone sequuntur opes.’ ” 


In Wotton’s English Baronets (published 1727), 
I find, under the heading of “Goodricke of Rib- 
ston, Yorkshire,” as follows; and already I find 
= of his account confirmed by record in the 
‘ollege of Arms : — 


“It appears from the visitation of Robert Glover, 
Somerset Herald, that this family flourished for several 
generations at Nortingley, or Norton-lee, in com. Somer- 
set: all whose names, marriages, and issue, are specified 
in the family pedigree. 

“ At length Henry Goodricke, the third son of Robert 
Goodricke of Nortingley, marrying an heiress, the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Stickfurd, Esq., in Lincolnshire, the family 
flourished in Lincolnshire ; where, after six generations, 
William [this is wrong, it was Edward, ] of East Kirby, 
com. Lincoln, married to his second wife Jane, the heiress 
of Mr. Williamson of Boston, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. The sons were John, Thomas, and 
Henry, of which the eldest succeeded to his father’s estate. 
Thomas was in great favor with Henry VIII.,” &c. 











The elevation of Thomas to the see of Ely and | 


Lord Chancellorship, and his employment in many 
important offices, is then stated. The order of the 
brothers was however, as appears by a pedigree 
in the College of Arms, Henry, Thomas, and John ; 
and there were two daughters, Katherine and 
Elizabeth. Henry purchased the estate of Rib- 
stone from Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
became the founder of the Goodrickes of Ribston. 
John married the daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Lionel Dymoke, of Stickforth, Knt. 

The same story of the descent of the Bishop in 
Lincolnshire and Somerset, is told in Burke's 


| 
| 
| 


Peerage and Baronetage, e. g. in third edit. 1830, | 


under the heading of “ Goodricke, Sir James.” 
The above indicates neither poverty nor ob- 


scurity of origin, and it seems worth while to cor- | 


rect Lord Campbell's mistake. 
I seek to connect a family of the name of Good- 
rich, whose ancestor or ancestors emigrated I 


have reason to believe from Boston, in Lincoln- 





colnshire, to America, several generations 
with the above-mentioned family of Bishop Good. 
rich. I trace them upwards to John Goodrich 
and Mary his wife, which John would be bom 
about 1700. 
To know which of the Lincolnshire Goodriches 
emigrated from Boston, and something of their 

igree before and after that event, would much 
interest me, as would anything proving the truth 
of the above history of Goodriches as given in 
Wotton ; especially I should like to know where 
is “the family hoy ” he mentions. I have 
not as yet found it in the College of Arms, nor 
Robert Glover's J isitation. 

I am referred to various works relating to the 
families of emigrants to America, which as yet my 
opportunities have not permitted me to consult. © 

he Goodriches I am interested in returned to 
England from Virginia; driven out by the Ame- 
rican war towards the end of the last century. 

They have a tradition that, in early times, 
Goodrich Castle, on the Wye, in Herefordshire, 
belonged to their ancestors. It is to be observed, 
that Somerset and Herefordshire are in the same 
west country. F. J. J. 

Box 62, Post Office, Derby. 


Sir CuristopHeR WReEN’s MALtEtT.—At a late 
general meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, the original mallet, with 
which it is said King Charles II. laid the first 
stone of St. Paul’s, was exhibited. By the kind- 


| ness of C. J. Shoppee, Esq., the honorary secretary, 


I have been furnished with a copy of the inscrip- 
tion; which is on a silver plate, let into the head. 
It is as follows, and I believe will be interesting 
to many readers of “N. & Q.” :— 


“ By Order of the M. W. the Grand Master, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, &c., &c., 
and W. Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, 
and with the Concurrence of the Brethren of the 
Lodge, this plate has been engraved and affixed 
to this Matuet. A. L. 5831, A.D. 1827. 4 
To commemorate that this, being the same Mallet with 
which 
His Masesty, Kixe Cuarces THe Seconp, 
levelled the foundation Stone of J 
Sr. Pavw’s Catueprat, A. L. 5677, A.D. 1675, 
Was presented to the Old Lodge of St. Paul’s, 
now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
acting by immemorial Constitution. — 
By Brorner Sir CuristorHer WReEN, R.W.D.G.M., 
Worshipful Master of the Lodge, 
and Architect of that Edifice.” 2 


Poets’ Corner. 


Apverss as Preprcares. —I was struck the 
other day by the following sentence, at the com- 
mencement of an article in the Saturday Renew, 
June 10, 1865, on “Old Catholics and New ":— 
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« It is very rarely that any religious community. . . . 
receives 80 considerable an accession . . . . as the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country has done during the last 
quarter of a century.” 

Here we have not only an adverb as a predi- 
cate, but another adverb used to qualify it. We 
may be quite certain that no attempts of the 

urists will succeed in depriving our language of 
these idiomatic forms, which add so materially to 
its flexibility. Some people of the Lindley Mur- 
ray school would mutilate our noble English, 
much in the way our horses’ tails were docked 
and gashed at the beginning of this —— - 

DE 
7. ive . 


Toe ror SummeR Crotuine.— The Romans 
have a rhyme which refers the change of clothing 
to Ascension-tide : — 

“ Viri Galilai — 
Addio panni miei.” 

Viri Galilei are the two first words of the 
mass for Ascension Day. This proverb gives a 
great latitude for the time of changing to summer 
dress, viz. from May 1 to June 2. It will be 
noticed also, that this form of the proverb is rather 
permissive than prohibitive. G. R. K. 


Tae Term “ Pretry.”—lIs the almost universal 
application of the term “pretty” to everything 

t pleases—no matter how different the source 
of pleasure — correct and beneficial? And if not, 
is there any way of accounting for its great pre- 
valence in modern conversation ? 
Reynolds used to apply the term to the drawings 
of young people which he could not admire, but 
did not like to condemn. 

The other day I heard it applied to the “ Dies 
ire, dies illa,” and later still to the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” of Handel. I suppose, by-and-bye, we 
shall hear of Heaven and Hell being “ pretty 
places.” Please give us a little light on this sub- 
ject. A Lover oF ACCURATE LANGUAGE. 


Joux Brooxe.—John Brooke, of Ash next 


| 


“J ohn Brooke of the parishe of Ashe 
O nly he is now gone 
H is days are past His corps is layd 
N ow under this marble stone. 
B rooke Strete he was the honor of 
R ob’d now it is of name 
O nly because he had no sede 
O r child to have the same 
K nowing that all must passe away 
E ven when God will, none can dellay. 


- 


He passed to God in the yere of grace 

A thousand five hundred fourscore and two it was 
The sixteenth day of January I tell you for playne 
The five and twentyeth yere of Elizabeth raigne.” 


The first ten lines of this delectable epitaph 


| were his own composition, being contained in his 


Sir Joshua | 


will, which was proved Feb. 7, in the year of his 
decease. 

Arms: Per bend az. and sa. two eagles dis- 
played counterchanged. Crest: On a chapeau an 
eagle rising. 

We owe this additional information to A Cor- 
ner of Kent, by Mr. Planche, who, however, when 
he published that interesting book, does not seem 
to have been aware that this John Brooke was the 
author of published works. 

C. H. & Tompson CoopEr. 

Cambridge. 

SHAKSPEARE.—A parallel to the celebrated pas- 
sage in which Wolsey reproaches himself with 
having manifested too much zeal in serving his 
king, and too little zeal for his God (King Henry 
VIL, Act ILI. Se. 2, ad fin.), may be found in 
the following circumstance : — 

The Marechal de Gré had offended the queen of 
Louis XI.; and upon his trial, when the Countess 


| of Angouléme, to whose hand he had once aspired, 


Sandwich, one of the original scholars of Trinity | | A 
| rhyming proverb here (it may also be popular in 


College, Cambridge, and author of six translated 
Works, published between 1577 and 1582, is no- 
ticed in Athene Cantabrigiensis, i. 459. 

In that work we suggested that he resided at 
Mote Farm, alias Brooke House ; but it turns out 
that his habitation was another Brooke House, in 


the parish of Ash—viz. that in the hamlet of | 


Broo e Street. He was son of a person of both 
his names (who was living in 1555), and married 
Magdalen, daughter of — Stothard of Motting- 
ham. 

Dying without issue Jan. 16, 1582-3, he was, 
ursuant to his testamentary directions, buried in 
St. Nicholas’s chancel in the church of Ash, where 


. 18 commemorated by the following inscrip- 
on; — 





gave rancorous evidence against him, he seid to 
her — 

“If I had always served God as I have served you, 
Madam, I should not have a great account to render at 
my death.” —Bacon’s Life and Times of Francis the First, 
King of France, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 46. 

H.W. ae 


Provers: “THe Cuckoo,” etc.— We have a 


other parts of the country) which runs thus :— 
“ It comes in mid-April, 
It sings in mid-May ; 
And the first cock of hay 
Fleys the Cuckoo away.” 
Unfortunately, however, for the truthfulness of 
the proverb, hay was “ housed” in Rossendale a 
fortnight ago, and yet the cuckoo lingers in our 
woods: for yesterday I heard its notes as full and 
clear as though it had only been “ mid-May.” 
We have another pithy proverb, which ex- 
presses a good deal in little compass : — 
“ Th’ quiet sow eats a’ th’ draff.” 
T. N. 


Bacup, Rossendale, June 19, 1865. 
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Queries. 
THE ACADEMY AT PARIS, temp. HENRI IV. 
A letter (preserved in the State Paper Office) 
of Henry Lord Clifford, afterwards the fifth Earl 
of Cumberland, to his father-in-law the Lord 
Treasurer Salisbury, dated Paris, this 22nd of June, 
st.no. and certainly written in 1611 (because it 
relates to the new order of Baronets, then first 
instituted, and the Earl of Salisbury died in May, 
1612) begins thus: “‘ My most honored Lord,—I 
have soe much enjoyed the good company and 
love of this gentleman here, in the Academie,” 
&c., and proceeds to second that gentleman's suit 
to be advanced to “ this dignity of Barronett.” 
Seventeen months later, on the 25th Nov. 1612, 
Thomas Puckering, Esquire (son and heir of the 
Lord Keeper), was created a Baronet; and the 
late Mr. Lemon, when arranging the papers con- 
tained in the volume, suggested that he was the 
party in whose favour the letter was written: and 
the same suggestion now appears in the printed 
Calendar. What guided Mr. Lemon in this con- 
jecture is not stated; but in Sir Henry Ellis’s 


collection of Original Letters, Second Series, vol. | 
iii. p. 220, there is one which presents a very in- | 


teresting account of the education of Mr. Pucker- 
ing at Paris, and the distribution of his time there ; 
addressed by Mr. Lorkin, his tutor, to Mr. Adam 
Newton, then the tutor of Henry Prince of Wales. 
(it was the same Mr. Lorkin who afterwards 
addressed to Sir Thomas Puckering, when again 
in France, some of the most agreeable news-letters 


that are extant for the latter years of the reign of 


James I.) 

The “ Academie ” is not named in Mr. Lorkin’s 
letter, but there is this passage: “ Mons™ Ballen- 
dine hath commended unto us Paulus Amilius in 


French : who writeth the History of the Country. | 


This was evi- | c r " ; 
| inquam oculos in Panthia et Martia morsicantes, quibus 


His counsell we meane to follow.” 
dently William Bellenden (a native of Scotland), 
who is “mentioned by Dempster as humanity 
professor at Paris in 1602” (Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary), and who dedicated his 
Ciceronis Princeps in 1608, and his Ciceronis Consul 


in 1612, to Henry Prince of Wales, and the second | 


edition of the latter, accompanied by his Liber de 
statu Prisei Orbis (all printed at Paris) to Charles 
Prince of Wales in 1616. These were the works 
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Anoxyrmovus Hrmns.— The Hymn 278 in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, is called (38. Vii. 
439), a translation by Isaac Williams. I be- 
lieved it to be a hymn of Bishop Mant’s, and that 
the first line read — 

“ For all thy Saints, O Lord.” 


It is thus given in Lyte’s Spirit of the Psalms 
Srd edit. published by Rivington last year. Which 
is the real author? I have also believed No. 258, 
“ Disposer ~~ ” to be by Sir Robert Grant, 
but for this I cannot remember any special au- 
thority. I should be glad to know the author of 
the following —_ 

“17. Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go. 
53. A Hymn for Martyrs. 
139. Our blest Redeemer. 
151. Where high the heavenly temple stands.” 

Also, who translated Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, and 13, 
which I suppose are from the “ Seven hours’” 
hymns, which were, I believe, translated by Dr. 
Newman. I should be glad to know if I am 
right in attributing to him the translations be- 
ginning — 

“1. Let us arise and watch by night. 
2. Paler have grown the shades of night.” 
KATINKA. 


Artistic.—Can any one refer me to a good 
engraving of a blacksmith’s forge, with black- 
smith at work, not less than 100 years old ? 

2 


Bewrtcurxe Errs.—.Beroaldus, in his Com- 
mentary on the Golden Ass of Apuleius, celebrates 
the beauty of the eyes of two of his lady 
acquaintances, whom as mere matter of idle 
curiosity we should like to identify. His words 
are as follows : — 

“Expertus loquor: sensi ipse, nec dissimulabo, Sensi 


nihil venustius, amabilius, speciosius novit vetustas : nec 
noscit ipsa posteritas.” 


Required, the surnames of Beroaldus’ flames? 


| and a good rendering for oculi morsicantes ? 


which were re-edited, with great parade, by the | 


learned Dr. Samuel Parr in 1787. 

Bellenden’s professorship was, I presume, in 
the University of Paris. The point to which I 
desire to direct attention is the employment by 


Lord Clifford of the term “ Academie,” and to | 


| commends him, and who quotes Goethe's criticism, 


inquire whether that was an institution distinct 
from the University. If so, where shall I find an 
account of the Academy at Paris at the period in 
question ? 

Joun Goven NicHots. 


ALIQUIB. 


Catpgeron’s “ DavenTeR or THE AIR.” — 
It is a strange incongruity that “the most 
beautiful of all Calderon’s productions,” as Goethe 
has truly termed the above drama, should have 
the most unintelligible and apparently absurd 
title of any. Neither Goethe himself, who has 
written a whole Essay on the subject, nor Von 
Schack, “the admirable historian of the Spanish 
drama,” nor the Archbishop of Dublin, who thus 


nor the republisher of its prototype, Virues’s 


| Semiramis (Williams & Norgate, 1858), nor any 


writer I could find, gives any explanation of this 


| mystery. 
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A clue to it, if a true one, has at last been found 
where one would least of all expect it, in the ac- 
count of the Ascot cup day in the Times of the 
16th inst., in the following passage : — 

«Eventually more backers presented themselves for 
Fille de [ Air, whose name floated through and above the 
asembly, and was in all respects as much a pervading 
influence as her namesake of the Scandinavian mythology 
might have been.” 

If you or any of your learned readers will 
inform me whether there really is any such Scan- 
dinavian goddess, who she was, and where an 
account of her is to be found, and lastly, what it 
was that probably suggested this strange title to 
(Calderon, you or he will confer a real fayour on 
all lovers of Spanish poetry by giving a meaning 
to the title of the most splendid of the dramas of 
“the Spanish Shakspere”:—the only thing at 
present wanting to its perfection. The author 
has himself made two allusions to it—a serious, 
at the end of the second act, and a comic, at the 
end of the preceding scene; but in neither has 
he thrown any light on its meaning. Even Semi- 
ramis's own account of it, 
long speech to Menon in the first act, is very un- 
satisfactory. 

Lest you should refer me to the writer in the 
Times for information, I add that I have already 
made inquiry in that quarter, and received no 
answer. INQUIRER. 


“To Cree..”—This would seem to be an old 
border custom, and still exists in the southern 
parts of Mid-Lothian, East-Lothian, Selkirk, &c. 
When a newly-married couple arrive at the vil- 
lace of, or near to, their residence, the inhabit- 
ants having filled a basket, or crec/, with stones, 
immediately seize the bridegroom, and fasten the 
creel on his back, from which he is freed by the 
bride cutting the cords with a knife, or “ gully ” 


near the end of her | 


% itis called, with which the bridegroom takes | 


care to be provided. Should he, however, im- 


prudently neglect to be so provided, he is exposed | 


to the mercy of the inhabitants for an indefinite 
period, as no one will lend a knife to the bride. 
Is this custom known elsewhere? Can any of 
your correspondents explain its origin ? 
Seta Walt. 


Txos. Dycwr.—I find in “N. & Q.” 2"¢ S. viii. 
249, a question from W. J. 0. respecting Wm. 


Pardon, who completed the New General English | 


Dictionary of Dyche. That inquiry appears not 
to have been answered. Allow me to call atten- 
ten to it, and also to ask where some account of 
Thos. Dyche is to be found? I have looked over 


& good many biographical dictionaries in vain, and | 


have only found the name in Lempriere’s, where 
we learn no more than we may gather from 


a ar, except, perhaps, that he died about 


le is called “ reverend,” and as he is 
| 


| not on the Cambridge list of graduates, I suppose 

he was an Oxford man. The most noticeable 
item about him which I have stumbled upon is an 
extract from the Post Boy of June 19th, 1719, 
quoted in Robinson’s History of Hackney, vol. i. 
p- 124. Herein the once notorious John Ward 
of Hackney is recorded to have obtained 300%. 


| damages — 


* Against one Thomas Dyche, a schoolmaster of Bow, 
for printing and publishing a scandalous libel, reflecting 
upon the conduct of the said Mr. Ward in discharge of 
his trust about repairing Dagnam Breach.” 

Why should we know so little of a man whose 
name has been a household word for a century 
and a quarter ? B. H. C. 


Epitaph at Eyam.—lI lately met with the fol- 
lowing beauic’xl epitaph in Eyam churchyard, 
Derbyshire : — 

“Rest, happy dead, 
Sleep all your weariness away ; 
Ye shall be waked at break of day 
From your cold bed.” 

Is this original, or a quotation ? A 

St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

EXPLANATIONS WANTED.—I should be very glad 
if I could obtain through “ N. & Q.” explanations 
of the following terms, taken chiefly from Ward- 
robe Rolls, and not satisfactorily or not at all ex- 
plaine din Du Cange’s Glossary : — 


Crubs. 


“Et comput. lib. Petro Swan p broider vni« armilau} 

or arnulaug ?] Domine cum harebeH, 1} vin. satin alb. 
et blod.” 

“ Et comput. de ij barhides p lect Domine.” 

“V. cloc” {delivered along with a quantity of cloaks, 
furs, and cloth, for the use of the royal family. } 

“ jiij pann. adaur. baudekyns doncrem.” 

“Et de ij hyndi aur® amariat. alb. rusia.” 


Oysters, mussels, and sprats sent from my lord 
from London to my lady at Hertford, “ad ca- 
latho.” 

“ij pellai eneas, et j chaufo. enefi.” 

“Et p vna alia carecta cum duobus haib5 et vj eq.” 

“Et p ij par. dynchiam.” 

“xliv vin. marpie pris.” 

* elxxiv vin. canab.” 

“j p coffer trussabil pt.” 

“ xviij par. bras de coreo.” 

“j sell maler.” 

« ij sell Pr soms.” 

“ Fidm p pouder iij scissaze arg. deaur.” 

“ Et emendaé yni‘ ciphr Domine.” 

“ Et p regulac vni% pe#t ptancm p cant supnotand.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Miss Forp, AFTERWARDS Mrs. THICKNESSE.— 
Hone painted about 1752 a portrait of this lady in 
the character of a muse, playing upon a lyre. 
Some years later,she was painted by Gainsborough, 
who represented her tuning her harp, and leaning 
upon some of her musical compositions. This 
latter portrait was extant at Bath in 1806. Can 
any one say where these portraits now are? 


James Brcx. ° 
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Hersa Brrrannica.— What is that Herba 
Britannica which Apuleius, in his book De Vir- 
tutibus Herbarum, speaks of in these terms ? — 

“ Grecis dicitur britannica et damasonios : Itali britan- 
nicam, alii betam plantaginis, alii bibonem vocant.” 

It is reported to be good for a sore mouth, tooth- 
ache, to cure yawning, paralysis, to be a laxative, 
and to be useful for the spleen. 

Its blossom collected antequam tonitruum audi- 
atur, will preserve a patient from angina or quinsy 
a whole year. 0. T. D. 

Mr. Heston Humpurers AND THE DUKE OF 
Beprorp.— Can any of your correspondents 
answer me a question asked by Junius of Wood- 
fall, but not answered? “When did Mr. Heston 
Humphreys, an attorney, horsewhip the Duke of 
Bedford on Bedford race-course?” There is an 
account of the motives which led to the horse- 
whipping in the Sporting Magazine. 

JoHn WILKINS. 

Cuddington, Bucks. 


Miuitary EncamMPpMENTS IN ENGLAND DURING 


voyent approcher des hommes dont !’aspect les epouvante 
| saisis d’un frayeur soudaine, ils sautent, ils se jettent @un 


THE Years 1779-80, — Could any correspondent | 


refer me to a work relating to these, or furnish 
information respecting the sites of such, and the 
number and names of the regiments composing 
them ? J. p. H. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED Boox.—Many years 
ago, when I was a boy, I saw a beautifully exe- 
cuted illustrated miniature book, of about two 
inches square. I do not remember the subject, 
but I have a clear recollection of the miniature 
een, and its beautiful illustrations. The 
etterpress was fine and clear. Could some cor- 
respondent give me any information relative to 
this tiny publication, as I want it for a particular 
pu P S. RepMoND. 

Liverpool. 

Brau Nasu.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what were the coat of arms, crest, and motto 
of the once celebrated Beau Nash, of Bath ? of 
whom Goldsmith, in his Life, says that : — 

“The history of a man, like Nash, who for more 
than fifty years presided over the pleasures of a polite 


et d’autre cété dans leur asile ordinaire : l’onde resonne 
sous leur chiite, et revenus du fond des retraites liquides 
ou leur élancement les a plongés, ils ne laissent appercevoir 
que leur téte hors de l’eau.”— Quoted as translated from Ari- 
osto in Essai sur la Poésie Héroique, p. 51, par J.B. Sarel, 
Paris, 1774. 

I shall be obliged by a precise reference. I am 
almost sure that the above is not in the Orland 
Furioso. F.R.C. 

Rue d’Angouléme, St. Honoré. 

RENNIE OF MeEtvitte Castie.— When did 
this castle (now Viscount Melville’s seat near 
Edinburgh) first become the property of the 
Rennie family, and who and what was the first 
Rennie who acquired it ? F. M. 8. 


“Tue Kine or Saxony.’ — Whence come 
these lines ? — 
“The King of Saxony 
Sat in his balcony, 
To see all the monarchs go by.” 

I heard them quoted for their oddity a good 
deal more than forty years ago. Can they have 
formed part of a street ballad, which might have 
dated from the battle of Leipsic, when the 
humiliated King of Saxony might have witnessed 
the march of the victorious allies ? JAYDEE. 


Sra-BATHING.— When did sea-bathing become 
first fashionable in England? I do not remember 
any mention of sea-baths in medieval writers, and 
do not imagine sea-baths to have been widely 
used for sanatory purposes before our German 
kings began their dynasty. I do not think either 
Swift, Pope, or Addison alludes to sea-bathing. 
Did not tea and port wine gradually undermine 
our national constitution, and lead to the necessity 
of summer grapples with old Neptune, and plea- 
sant dalliance with his nymphs? In Smollett’s 
Humphrey Clinker, all readers of that work will 


| remember a celebrated sea-bathing scene. Fora 
| long time I thought that the discovery of iodine 


and bromine in salt water had led to the increase 


| of marine bathing; but I find that iodine was 


kingdom, and whose life, though without anything to | 
surprise, was ever marked with singularity, deserves the | 


attention of the present age.” 

Any particulars relating to the above would be 
very grateful to R. W. H. N. 

Dublin. 

Pxprerres. —I should feel obliged to any cor- 
respondent who would give me (under cover to 
the Editor) a pedigree of the families of — 
l. Pringle of aren 2. Mr. Murray, an ad- 
vocate of Edinburgh in 1720. S. 


QvoTATION FROM ARIOSTO.— 
“ Le méme lorsque ces insectes entendent quelque bruit 


not discovered till 1812, nor bromine till 1826. 
Was Brighton the first fashionable bathing-place, 
or not? Water THORNBURY. 


Grizert Tomson, M.D., is author of Trans 
lations from Homer and Horace, and other poems, 


| 1802. “ Can you inform me whether there is in this 


sur le bord des étangs qu’ils habitent, ou bien qu'ils en | 


volume a translation of Ode 9, Book IIL of 
Horace —“‘ Horace and Lydia”? Is there a trans- 
lation of the “ Carmen Seculare ” ? k. L 


Waytaxp Woop.—In the curious little work, 
England's Gazetteer, London, 1778, is the followm 
notice : — 

“ Wayland Wood, Norf., on the left hand between 
Watton and Merton, is commonly called Wailing-Wood, 
from a tradition of two infants murdered here by their 
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mele, which gave rise, ’tis said, to the old ballad of the 
two Children in the Wood.” 

Many antiquaries have been disposed to attri- 
bute all places called Wayland to the celebrated 
fabulous smith of that name. Which is the truer 
supposition in this case ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Queries with Answers. 


Ivcense in Divine Orrices.—I should feel 
grateful if any readers of “ N. & Q.” could fur- 
nish me with any instances of the use of incense 
in the services of the English Church, since the 
change of religion under Henry VIII. There is, 


| 
| 


I believe, a form for the consecration of a censer, | 


by Archbishop Sancroft. 
simply for the consecration of the thurible or censer 
used at the coronation of a sovereign, or is it to 
be inferred that the use of incense was of common 
occurrence in the seventeenth century ? 

R. H. Hits. 

[The Form for the Consecration of a Censer by Arch- 
bishop Sancroft occurs in that prelate’s Form of Dedi- 
cation and Consecration of a Church or Chapel, 1685, with- 
out any allusion to the coronation service. 
appear from the following extracts that incense has been 
frequently used in the Church of England since the Re- 
formation. 

1603. Two pounds of frankincense were burnt in the 
church of Augustine, Farringdon-within, London. Mal- 
colm’s Londinium Redivivum, ii. 88. 

1626. “ Paid for frankincense, 2d.”— Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Great Wigston, Leicestershire. 

1631. “The country parson takes order . . . secondly, 
that the church be swept and kept clean without dust or 
cobwebs, and at great festivals strewed and stuck with 
boughs, and perfumed with incense.”—George Herbert’s 
Priest to the Temple, chap. xiii. 

Temp. James I. 
clerk putteth frankincense at the reading of the first les- 
son. The navicula, like the keel of a boat, with a half 
cover and foot, out of which the frankincense is poured.” 
Furniture of Bp. Andrewes’ Chapel, Canterbury's Doom, 
p. 122. 

Temp. Charles I. “In Peter House there was on the 
altar a pot, which they usually called the incense pot . . . 
A little boat, out of which the frankincense is poured, 
which Dr. Cosins had made use of in Peter House where 
he burned incense.” — Canterbury's Doom, pp. 74, 123. 

Ibid. “Upon some altars there was a pot called the 
tmeense-pot.”—Neal’s Puritans, ii. 224. 

1683. In the accounts of St. Nicholas, Durham : “ For 
frankincense at the Bishop’s coming, 2s. 6d.”—Surtees’ 
Durham, iv. 52, fol. 1840. 

1684. See Evelyn’s Diary, March 30, 1684. 

1760. In the coronation procession of George III. ap- 
peared the King’s groom of the vestry, in a scarlet dress, 


Would this form be 


| tion. 


holding a perfuming pan, burning perfumes, as at pre- 
vious coronations.—Thomson’s Coronation of George ITI. 
About the year 1709, an eminent person of the Isle of 
Man wrote to the learned Henry Dodwell for his judg- 
ment on two points: “First, Whether the Church of 
England had just reasons, when she reformed, to lay aside 
the use of incense, which was practised in all churches 
before our quarrel with the Church of Rome. Secondly, 
The anointing with oil.” To the last he made no answer ; 
but his opinion respecting the use of incense he published 
in the following work, which is not only written with 
great perspicuity, but displays an intimate acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical antiquities :—“ 4 Discourse concerning 
the Use of Incense in Divine Offices : wherein it is proved, 
that that practice, taken up in the Middle Ages, both by 
the Eastern and Western Churches, is, notwithstanding, 
an innovation from the Doctrine of the first and purest 
Churches, and the Traditions derived from the Apostles. 
Serving also to evince, that even the consent of those 
Churches of the Middle Ages, is no certain argument, 
that even the particulars wherein they are supposed to 
consent were faithfully derived from the Apostles, against 
the modern assertors of the Infallibility of Oral Tradi- 
By Henry Dodwell, M.A. 8vo.1711.” An excel- 
lent digest of this work is printed in Dr. Brokesby’s Life 


of Mr. Henry Dodwell, with an Account of his Works, ii. 


It would | 


| land. 


439—452, edit. 1715. Consult also Bingham’s Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, Book viii. chap. vi. sect. 21.] 


SrerHen Perirm.—In Charles Knight's Half- 
Hours with the Best Authors, edit. 1857, Part 11. 
p. 129, are some curious extracts from Perlin’s 
Description of the Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
What is known of the author and his sin- 
gular production ? O. T. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

[All that is known of Estienne Perlin is to be found in 
his work—a very curious and even amusing jumble of 
the transactions of the period. It appears that he studied 


| in the university of Paris, and was an ecclesiastic, having 


“A triquertral censer, wherein the | 


| 1558, 12mo. 


composed a Latin work in “a lofty style, and with un- 
paralleled industry,” on the human body, and the disorders 
incident to it, dedicated to Henry II., who gave him 
license to publish it. His Description des Royaulmes 
D’ Angleterre et D’Escosse, was published at Paris in 
It was dedicated to the Duchess of Berri. 


| This work, with the Histoire de [Entrée de la Reine 


Mére dans la Grande Bretagne, par P. de la Serre (Par. 
1639), was republished by R. Gough in 1775, 4to, illus- 
trated with Cuts and English Notes. A copy of the first 
edition of Perlin’s work was purchased for 2/. 2s. at James 
West’s sale by John Martin, Esq., of Ham Court, Wor- 
cestershire. This copy had formerly belonged to Stephen 
Baluze, afterwards (in 1738) to the industrious William 
Oldys, who had added some marginal notes. Samuel 
Paterson, the bibliopole, thus describes the work: “The 
unfavourable report which this foolish Frenchman has 
made of the English ; his description of London and 
some of its obsolete customs ; the mistakes he has fallen 
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into ; the misnomers of persons and places he has com- 
mitted, with his affectation of the language, of which ’tis 
very evident he never understood a single word, are truly 
ridiculous. But the particular time of his being here, 
the influence of the French ambassador Badaulphin, who, 
as he pretends, had our young King under his thumb 
(‘ il gouvernoit le petit Roy Edouart’); the unhappy 
union of Lord Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Gray ; 
the death of King Edward VI.; the proclaiming of 
Queen Jane; the beheading of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, &c. (of which he was an eye-witness) ; the restora- 
tion of popery ; the royal entry of Queen Mary, a de- 
scription of her habit and complexion, and of the Princess 
Elizabeth, &c., render it a very singular piece of enter- 
tainment.” Translations of both Perlin and De la Serre’s 
works are given in the Antiquarian Repertory, iv. 501- 


547.) 


AtpEnornoven: RAynporow AND Bence Fami- 
t1Es.— What is the best topographical account of 
Aldeborough in Suffolk ?—a town which once 
sent members to parliament. Where shall I 
find any biographical or genealogical notices of 
William Raynborow, Esq., and Squire Bence, 
Knight, who represented that place in the parlia- 
ment of 18 April, 1640? eo ¥. 2 

[The best topographical account of Aldeborough is in 
Davy’s Suffolk Collections, vol. xxiv. (Addit. MS. 19,100, 
Brit. Mus.), where the following monumental inscrip- 
tions to the Bence family oecur: “ Here lyeth the bodie of 
Squire Bence, the son of Alexander Bence; he had two 
wives, Elizabeth and Mary ; by his first wife he had two 
children, who died young. He was balife of this Cor- 
poration three tymes, and Burgis in parliament twice. 
He deceased the 27th of November, 1648, of the age of 
fifty-one years, six months, and twelve days.” On a 
free-stone slab: “ Here resteth the body of Mrs. Mary 
Bence, the widow of Esq. Bence, Esq. (sic), who de- 
parted this life Oct. 16, 1618. Here also lieth the body 
of Mrs. Mary Glover, the neece of the said Mary Bence, 
who departed this life Sept. 31,1680. Here also lieth the 
body of Esther Rabet, another neece of the said Mary 
Bence, and eldest sisfer of the said Mary Glover, who de- 
parted this life Feb. 7, 1713, aged seventy-five years.” An 
account of the Bence family of Thorington Hall, Suffolk, 
is printed in Burke’s Dict. of the Landed Gentry, edit. 
1850, i. 81. We are unable to discover any notices of 
Wm. Raynborow. ] ; 


Oporonax.—I find, according to Balfour, this 
is an umbelliferous plant. Opoponar Chironum. 
My query is, the derivation of the word )poponax ? 

Botanicvs. 

[According to Bescherelle, the word is properly opopa- 
nax. “Quelques dictionnaires écrivent & tort opoponax ; 
eette orthographe est contraire a |’étymologie.” The word 
opopanax is originally Greek, érowdvai and means, juice 
of the all-heal. Its source is threefold: drbs, juice; *ay, 
. t dale, to cure. So droxwduwpor, bwoBdAcauor, 

c. 








DectrHertne MSS.—I observe in the Preface 
to the second volume of the Chronicles and Mo. 
morials of the Reign of Richard L., just published 
by the Government, that Mr. Stubbs observes u 
the difficulty of deciphering the text which, in 
some places, had been defaced with some dull 
liquid; but he adds: — 

“ By a perfectly innocent process I have succeeded in 
making out every word, although some of the passages 
were at first sight almost an impenetrable brown.” 

Can you or any of your correspondents inform 
me what this innocent process may be? D, M. 


Would any gentleman kindly inform me, what 
chemical will revive partially erased parchments, 
&e. I have several old family documents in my 
possession which are almost illegible. : 

H. C, M. Lym. 

[We have been informed by a gentleman who has for 
some years had occasion to use restoratives when tran- 
scribing ancient records either on vellum, parchment, or 
paper, that he has invariably found hydro-sulphate of 
ammonia, applied with a camel’s-hair brush to the ille- 
gible parts, instantaneously effectual in freshening and 
restoring the writing, and, to the best of his knowledge, 
with perfectly innocuous results. } 


“ Coats To NEwcastLE.”—<Archbishop Trench, 


| in his excellent work on Proverbs and their Les- 


sons, speaking of the universality of this proverb, 
and its existence, though in different garb, in all 
languages and times, deduces in illustration of 
the fact four or five synonymous expressions in 
certain languages, and amongst others briefly 
alludes to the Greek, TaAat«’ ‘A@hvate, TAaix’ eis 
*A@jvas, but omits to mention the Latin equiva- 
lents, Dare poma Alcinoo, and Lignum in sylvas 


Serre. 


Will any of your readers give me the French 


| and German expressions ? A. H. K. C. L. 


[As the French equivalent, Bohn (Polyglot of Foreign 
Proverbs), gives us, “ Porter de feuilles au bois,” to 
carry leaves to the wood. The Germans have “ Wasser 
ins Meer tragen,” to carry water into the sea.] 


OrpEr or VictorIA AND ALBERT. — What is 
the Order of Victoria and Albert? Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Princess of Wales, and the ° 
cesses of the Royal House, are recorded to wear 
the insignia of this Order on great state occasions. 
I shall be glad to be informed when, and under 
what circumstances, this “Order” was instituted ? 
What is its character, who are the members, and 
what are the insignia ? EQues. 

[This can scarcely be called an Order, for it has never 
been formally instituted. It is a Memorial of the late 


| Prince Consort, worn only, we believe, by the members 


of his family, to whom it is presented by Her Majesty.] 
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CHAUCER’S “CANTERBURY TALES :” 
“BOB-UP-AND-DOWN.” 


(3" S. vi. 432.) 


Iam not well read in the works of commenta- 
tors on Chaucer, and therefore do not know whe- 
ther anyone has drawn attention to the want of 

bability in the conduct of the Canterbury Tales, 
as regards the time occupied in the pilgrim’s 
journey. Chaucer’s power of describing charac- 
ter, as shown in the introduction to his Tales, has 
been constantly admired; but did it never occur 
to him that a certain degree of probability was to 
be adhered to in respect of the time during which 
the journey was to be accomplished? The motley 
group that starts from the Tabard is not described 
as once halting for the night, between Southwark 
and Canterbury —-a distance of more than fifty 
miles. Their arrival at Deptford, at Rochester, 
and at Boughton, is mentioned; but they are 
always travelling on. 

If Chaucer thus totally neglected probability in 
the general travelling rate of his pilgrims, one 


cannot expect to find it attended to in details. It | 


is, therefore, hardly necessary that I should show 
how unlikely it is that his “ Bob-up-and-down ” 
could be meant to designate Harbledown. This 
place is but a mile and a half from Canterbury, 
and yet between these two places we are to sup- 
pose all the following transactions to occur. First, 
the Manciple tells his tale: then the Host calls 
om the Preest, and his very long prose—not to say 

sy—discourse is followed by the Coke’s tale. 


e Host next encounters the Plowman, and lays | 
him under contribution ; and when his tale (along | 


oe) is ended, we read that “ All this fresh fele- 
ship were come to Cantirbury.” 

Now, by the time the cavalcade had arrived 
within a mile and a half of the shrine, they would 
surely have ceased story-telling, and been pre- 
paring to enter the city with due solemnity. 

e Chanone’s Yemanne’s prologue begins 
thus; — 
“ Whan that tolde was the lif of Seinte Cecile, 
Er we had ridden fully five mile, 
At Boughton under Blee us gan attake 
A man that clothed was in clothes blake.” 


Then follows the Chanone’s Yemanne’s tale—a 
short one; and then comes the Manciple’s pro- 
logue, beginning : — 

“ Wot ye not wher stondith a litel town.” 

So that, between Boughton and the “ litel 

town "—a distance of about four miles and a half 


~there is only time for one short tale, the Chanone | 


Yemanne’s ; but, between the “litel town” and 
terbury, come four tales—the Manciple’s, the 


's, the Coke's, and the Plowman’s. All told 


While they are riding a mile and a half, if we ac- | 


cept Harbledown as the — 
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*. ° . " . ‘ litel town 
Under the Blee in Cantirbury way.” 
Tyrwhitt rejects the Plowman’s tale as spurious ; 
| but even if that and the Coke’s tale be left out, 
there still remains a disproportionate length of 
| discourse for the short distance the pilgrims still 
| had to travel. Tyrwhitt alludes to the very frag- 
| mentary, imperfect, and transposed condition in 
| which the tales have come down to us. Is it 
| possible, by any re-arrangement of their order, to 
a them in some probable accordance with 
the time the journey to Canterbury would re- 
quire? Can this be done by a careful collation of 
MSS.? Or are we to suppose that, as Chaucer 
| designed the Pilgrimage merely as a framework 
| on which to hang his stories, he did not care to 
consider how far he violated the probabilities of 
time and space ? J. Drxow. 


“ LILLIBULLERO.” 
MUSIC FOR THE LUTE: “ LEEROW WAY.” 


(3"4 S. vii. 475.) 


The words “leerow way” in the MS. of lute 
music noticed by Mr. J. Hunanp Smrrn, are di- 
rections to tune the lute “lyra way,” or like the 
lyra viol, for that particular piece. The letters 
abed, in this “tablature” notation, are not 

| notes, but indications where the fingers of the left 
hand are to be placed upon the strings. Thus a 
signifies the open string, } to place the finger 
above the first fret, ¢ the second, and so on. The 
lines over which these letters are written repre- 
sent the strings of the lute. So } over the highest 
line would mean that the highest string is to be 
sounded, the finger being placed above the first fret, 
or division of the finger — As the note thus 
made would be a semitone above the open string, 
all would depend upon the note to which that open 
| string had been tuned. Hence the necessity of 
understanding the various modes in which the lute 
was tuned as the one and only difficulty in de- 
ciphering lute music. Ww. CHapPELL. 





In the south and south-east of Ireland, “ many 
a time and oft,” in the corn-fields in harvest time, 
have I heard the girls who were engaged in bind- 
ing the corn into sheaves after the reapers, sing 
the following chorus, which always had reference 
to one of the gang who was not as quick at her 
work as the others, and who consequently was left 
behind. I give the words as pronounced, and 
when sung in concert by several voices had a 
| pleasing effect : — 


“ Lully by lero, 
Lully by lero, 
Lully by lero, 
Help her along.” 
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An intelligent old gentleman once told me it | 


was the chorus of a Jacobite song, and was cotem- 

poraneous with the “ Blackbird,” which com- | 

menced — 

“Once ‘in fair England | 

My blackbird did flourish,” &c. 

But of the first-named song I never heard more | 
than the above chorus. S. Repmonp. 





BIRTH OF RICHARD II. 
(3"* S. vii. 471.) 


Your correspondent HERMENTRUDE seems to take 
it as almost certain that Richard II. was born in 
1366, rejecting the authority of Froissart as a very 
inaccurate writer, whose statements militate in 
this case with “the general consent of historians.” 
I have often been struck with the fallibility of his- 
torians in cases of this kind, but so far as I am | 
aware there is no discrepancy in this instance be- 
tween contemporary authorities. The statement 
of Froissart, who uses the modern commencement 
of the year, is, that Richard was born “on a 
Wednesday, the Feast of Epiphany, in the year 
1367.” He is even particular enough to add | 
“about eight o’clock in the morning,” so that it 
may be presumed he was tolerably well informed. | 
Now if he had committed an error in the date of 
the year it is obvious that the Feast of Epiphany 
(January 6) would not have fallen upon a Wed- 
nesday, and the care with gvhich the other ele- | 
ments of the date have been stated would thus | 
have enabled us to correct the numerical error. 
But in 1367 the 6th of January actually was a | 
Wednesday, while in 1366 it was a Tuesday; so 
that if your correspondent’s date is right, Froissart | 
is doubly wrong. 

It is, indeed, true that English writers give the 
year 1366 as the date of Richard’s birth; but as 
they invariably make the year commence on 
March 25, there is no real disagreement between 
them and Froissart. On the contrary, their state- 
ment is a confirmation of his, and Thorne’s Chro- 
nicle, which puts the event in 1366, confirms both 
the year and day : — 

“ Eodem anno in Epiphania Domini natus est Ricardus 
Rex Angliz apud Burdeywes.” 


If this entry had been under the year, 1367, it 
would not have confirmed Froissart’s date, but the 
reverse; for it would have stood for 1368 of the 
Roman reckoning which we now use, and which 
Froissart also used. But as it stands in the year 
1366, we know that it means 1367 of the modern 
computation. If any doubt, however, be supposed 
to remain on this point, it is entirely set at rest by 
the inquisitions taken on the death of the Black | 
Prince (Inguis. post mortem, 50 Edw. IIL, First 
Numbers, No. 70). Two inquisitions were held, 











the one in Warwickshire and the other in Leices- 
tershire, on Tuesday after St. Margaret's day 
50 Edw. III. (July 22, 1876), in both of which i 
was found that the Black Prince died on the 
Trinity Sunday last past, and that his son and 
heir, Richard, was, at the date of the inquisition 
nine and a half years old. Thus the rumours 
brought to London on February 25, 1366, could 
not possibly be those of Richard's birth. 
James GArRpyER. 


DIFFERENCES OF EPISCOPAL COATS: AND 
THE COAT OF THE SEE OF GLOUCESTER. 
(3"¢ S, vii. 488.) 

The coat of the see of Gloucester has a history 
which is not unworthy of a short note, which ] 
hope Mr. Woopwarp will accept as a reply to 

part of his on p. 489. 

1. In the conventual seal, as figured in the new 
edition of the Monasticon, the coat is: A sword 
erect in pale, oppressing two keys in saltier, their 
wards to the chief, and turned outwards. 

2. The same bearing is to be seen at Winch- 
combe on the Piscina. Winchcombe had a Bene- 
dictine house, of which no traces now remain. 
The parish church was built in the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. 

3. The same bearing is to be seen on tiles in 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

4. It appears also in Little Malvern church, 
also Benedictine. But on the Gloucester and 
Little Malvern tiles, the wards of the keys are 
turned inwards. 

5. It appears also in the sinister spandrel, on 
the outside wall of the south porch of Gloucester 
Cathedral. But there the point of the sword is 
in the base. peut 

6. However, Father Clement Rayner, in his 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, printed In 
Douai in the year 1626, gives, at p. 214, thirty- 
nine shields of the convents of his illustrious 
Order in England ; among which Gloucester stands 
first: Azure, two keys in saltier, the key in bend 
surmounted by the key in bend sinister, their 
wards to the chief, and turned outwards, or. 

Here the new coat, which has been adopted by 
the Protestant Bishops, is, by a curious mistake, 
attributed to the abbey. Father Clement Ray- 
ner’s absence from England, and his inability to 
refer to the seal of the abbey will account for the 
mistake. 

It should also be mentioned that a coat appears 
in the chapel of the Apostles in the abbey (now 
the cathedral) church; which, if intended for the 
coat of the abbey, shows a singular variation. 
Two rows of shields crossed the upper part of the 
reredos, Several have perished. The lower row 
contains twenty-four ; of which the twelfth is this: 
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The abbey coat, with the addition of a crown on 
the point of the sword in chief. 
e question arises why the sword of St. Paul 
rs in the arms of a church originally dedi- 
tated to St. Peter. I think the reason can be de- 


tected in No. VI. of the “Carts ad Glocestrense | 


(enobium spectantes,” in vol. i. of the New Mo- 
nasticon, p. 542. There we find, in the account of 
achange made in the religious house in the year 
1022, at — 

* Wolstanus clericos qui ecclesiam Sancti Petri antea 
rxerant, custodierant, sub protectione Dei et Apostolo- 
mm Perri eT Paci et regula Beati Benedicti, in eaédem 
Ecclesia regulariter collocavit.” 

The religious preserved the memory of the ad- 
dition of St. Paul to their dedication in a very 
significant way. No. VIII. of the Carte (p. 543) 
has this : — 

“In die festivitatis Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, hoc 
anno [1089] Glovernensis ecclesiw locatur fundamentum, 
venerabili viro Roberto Herefordensi episcopo primum 
lapidem in eo ponente, presente dompno Serlone Abbate.” 

I have not seen any ancient exemplification of 
the abbey coat which does not contain the sword. | 

The same church (Gloucester) furnishes a good | 
example of an episcopal difference. On a tile in 
the Lady Chapel, on the north side, by the stal- | 
ling, in in the small chapel on the south | 
of the Lady Chapel, and opening out of it, is this: | 
Per pale, Baron, on a chevron between three birds | 
contournés, as many crosiers. Femme, the see of 
Canterbury. Here occurred the not unfrequent 
workman's mistake of giving the arms reversed. 
It is the coat of Archbishop Dene, Prior of Lan- | 
tony and Archbishop of Canterbury. 

he coat of Courtenay, Bishop of Winchester, | 

a under the sill of the east window of Win- | 
ester Cathedral, at the north end of the sill. It 
shows the three torteaux placed rather low down 
in the field, and a label of three long points, each | 
charged with three roundlets. Outside the shield, 
folded round it from the base, but not reaching to 
the top, are the two dolphins—placed not as te- | 
nans, but as genuine supports. 

Alcock, Bishop of Worcester, and afterwards of | 
Ely, differenced his coat with a mitre: Argent on 
& fesse, between three cocks’ heads erased 8., | 
combed and wattled or, a mitre with lappets of | 
the third. Jesus College, Cambridge (of his | 
foundation) has this coat, with the additional | 
difference of a bordure gules charged with eight 

crowns, or. 

Reginald de Bryan, Bishop of Worcester, trans- | 
lated to Ely, died before he could take possession | 
of his second see. He was buried at Worcester. | 

yhen Thomas published his Survey of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Worcester, in 1736, he gave a plate 
of this a tomb, standing against the north 
wall in the Jesus chapel. It has long since dis- | 
appeared. The plate shows the arms of the Barons | 
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| de Bryan, without giving the tinctures: (or) three 
| piles (azure); not, however, meeting in point as 
they do on the tomb of Sir Guy de Bryan in 
Tewkesbury Abbey church. But the centre pile 
is differenced by a charge, very badly drawn; 
which may either be a cross fichée (as it was most 
| likely intended to be), or a dagger, ensigned with 
| a mitre at the top. This was the bishop to whom 
the Black Prince wrote his letter, giving an ac- 
| count of the battle of Poitiers. 
| The whole theory of these differences is told by 
| Francis Thynne, Lancaster Herald, in his “ Letter 
to a Peer,” in March, 1605, printed at the end of 
Guillim’s Display, edit. 1724. There (pp. 37, 38,) 
he says : — 


“So much did our ancestors derogate from the arms ot 
the Bishops, as that the Bishops which were interested in 
the arms of their ancestors might not bear the arms of 
their House without some notorious difference, not answer- 
able to the difference of other younger brethren. As did 
the Bishop of Lincoln, Henry Burghersche ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ‘Thomas ArundelP; the Archbishop 
of York, Richard Scroop ; the Bishop of Norwich, Henry 
Spencer, and many others ; who did not bear the common 
differences of arms of younger sons, but great and noto- 
rious differences as bordures, some engrailed, some with 
mitres, or such like ; whereof I can shew your Lordship 


| many forms.” 


This note is already too long. Another day I 
will ask for room to say something about the im- 
omg of the see with the private coat of the 

ishop. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Epwarp Dyer (3"¢ 8, vii. 399.) — This gentle- 
man, I believe, is the same who resided at Sh 
ham Park, near Glastonbury, which, before the 


| dissolution of the abbey, had belonged to and was 
| one of the country seats of the Abbots. There is a 


pedigree of the family of Dyer in Phelps’s Z/tst. 
Som. vol. i. 563. Edward Dyer obtained a grant 
of Sharpham Park, with the adjacent estate now 
held by Lord Cavan. A branch of the family was 
settled at Street, about three miles from Sharp- 
ham Park, and occupied a mansion there called 
“Street House.” The manor of Street also be- 
longed to them. The name of Edward Dyer 
frequently occurs in commissions of inquiry, and 
for other purposes issued about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The following epitaphs could, until lately, be 
seen on a brass-plate in the church of St. John the 
Baptist, Glastonbury : — 

“ Here lie the Bodies of Alexander Dyer, and Katherine 
his Wife. He Son and Heir of Thomas Dyer, late of 
Street in Somerset, Gent., deceased. She the daughter of 
John Thornburgh, late of Spaddesdon in Hampshire, Esq. 


| He died the 7th of March, 1633; she the 26th of Septem- 


ber, 1650. 
“ But they shall rise; as grain in earth they lie, 
Which cannot quicken unless first it die ; 
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Here having slept they shall awak’t appeare 

At the trumpet’s sound, and come thy blessed heare. 
Here lies also what is mortall of Captaine John Dyer, who 

died the 24th of April, 1670. 

“ Whom neither sword nor gunn in warr 
Could slay, in peace a cough did marr ; 
*Gainst rebells hee, and lust and sinn, 
Fought the good fight and life to winn. 

Done by Alexander his brother’s weive’s son.” 

In the church of Street is a still older brass- 
plate thus inscribed : — 

* Here lyeth the Body of Margeret, the wiffe of Thomas 
Dyer of this p’ryshe, Gent., and Daughter of Robert 
Parrys, lat of Charde, Gent., who dyed in Childebedd the 
xix of Apryle, 1583, of the age of xxiiii years and fyve 
Monethes: Maryed x yeares, savinge fyve weekes, leav- 
inge three sonnes, two daughters alyve, and one sonne 
more buryed, ffor whose rare and manyfold vertues, giftes, 
qualities most godly lyfe and deth God be praysed.— 

men.” 

Would C. H. M. favour me with a copy or an 
abstract of the commission of 1644 to Edward 
Dyer ? Tuo. SEREL. 

Wells, 

Ossective (3™ §S. vii. 474.) — Although there 
is no doubt that the words objective and subjective 
were in use prior to Coleridge, they were not used 
in the same distinctive senses as he applied them. 
Hume had spoken of the connexion of cause and 
elfect (Essays, ii. 75) in such a way as to indicate 
that this connexion might be in the mind, and 
independent of experience. Kant took up this 
suggestion in his ame (pp. 8, 52, 74, 79), 
working it out inductively; and in his Critique of 
Pure Reason, synthetically. It has since been 
deemed a most important distinction: objective re- 
lating to external objects; subjective to the notions 


was taken before a justice of peace, 


' 
| 








| 


of the mind; the former referred to the perceived | 


object, the latter to the perceiving faculty. In 
English we still confound object and subject, 
which their etymology alone should serve to dis- 
criminate (Critigue, Bohn’s ed. pp. 62-69.) The 
distinction was well understood by the ancients in 
the terms phenomena and noumena ( Proleg. p. 149). 
T. J. Buckton. 


Five Mrxratores (3* 8, vii. 479.) —I have some 
recollection of having seen a similar set of por- 
traits of five priests who were executed in the 
reign of Charles L. for constructive treason, that 
is, under the penal statutes, as Catholic priests. 


- - : and pleaded 
his good intention to obey the proclamation, and 
hoped that advantage would not be taken of a 
mistake of two or three days. He was notwith- 
standing committed to Dorchester jail, and, after 
five months’ imprisonment, was tried and con. 
demned by Judge Foster to die as for high trea- 
son, solely for being a priest. He was executed 
at Dorchester, August 19, 1642. His execution 
was attended with almost incredible barbarity. 
He was cut down after hanging but a few minutes 
being perfectly sensible, and able to sit upright. 
A timid unskilful man, who was to quarter him, 
ripped him up, which Mr. Green fecling Was 80 
fully conscious, that he made the sign of the cross 
with his right hand, saying three times, “Jesu, 
Jesu, Jesu, mercy!” 

This is the account of a Catholic lady, who 
knelt at his head, and held it all the time. An- 
other account says that his words were: “ Jesus, 
have mercy upon me.” Either will, I think, suffi- 
ciently identify the portrait as that of Rev. Hugh 
Green. 

There were other barbarities accompanying this 
execution too horrible to relate. It was full half 
an hour before the sufferer ceased to have con- 
sciousness ; and it was only at last by the above- 
mentioned lady, Mrs. Willoughby’s, intercession, 
that he was put out of pain by having his throat 
cut, and his head chopped off. (See Dodd’s Church 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 86, and Challone:’s Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, vol. ii.) F.C. 


THe tAst Memser or tHE [nis PaRwi- 
MENT (3° S. vii. 474).—I am anxious to correct 
a slight inaccuracy in my communication r- 
specting the late Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., and 





| with this object I ask insertion for the following 


Who Cooke was I cannot discover: priests were | 


driven in those days to pass under various names, 
and he perhaps was better known under some 
other alas. But the fifth, to whom no name is 
attached, was, I have no doubt, the Rev. Hugh 
Green, alias Ferdinand Brooks. When Charles L 
issued a proclamation, commanding all priests to 
depart the kingdom by a certain day, Mir. Green 
was about to embark from Lyme, on board a vessel 
for France; but was arrested on the ground of 
the day fixed by the proclamation being past. He 


extract from Saunders’s Newsletter, May 23, 1866, 
as quoted from the Solicitors’ Journal : — 
“Tt has been stated in the public journals that he (Sir 
T. Staples) was one of the members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment who voted against the Union. This seems to bes 
mistake, for neither in the Black List (those who voted 
for the Union), nor in the Red List (those who voted 
against that measure), which are given in Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s work, does the name appear. His father, 
John Staples, voted for the Union. It was unde 
that the son entertained different views. But, in fact, he 
was not a member of the Irish Parliament when it 
to exist. The Commons’ Journals for 1800 show that a 
the 18th March Mr. Thomas Staples was sworn ™ as 
member for Knocktopher, in the room of 5ir Hercules 
Langrishe ; that on April 12 a writ issued for ine, 
pher, in the room of Thomas Staples, who had acceptec 
the office of Escheator of Ulster (an office similar to the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds) ; and that on 


| May 12 Mr. Stephen Mahon was sworn in as member for 


Kunocktopher, in the room of Mr. Staples.” 
ABHBA. 
“ Marruew, Marx,” etc. (3" S. vii. 427.) a 
There is another, and more common, version 
this, viz. : — 
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Sei ee 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on; 
All the four corners round about, 
When I get in, and when I get out.” 
xX. 

When I was a Suffolk boy, near sixty years ago, 
this prayer (if it can be so called) was in common 
use, at least among the younger branches. The 
form differed somewhat from that given by your 
corespondent. There were, I think, two, if not 
more; but at this time I can call only one to my 
memory:— 

« Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lay * on ; 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four Angels there lay * spread. 
God within and God without, 
And Jesus Christ all round about.” 

Thisis not so much like a prayer as that which 
appears on p. 427 of the last volume ; but at any 
rate, the saying it was considered an all-sufficient 
protection for the night by those who used it, but 
whether it was against hags and witches, or 
against evil generally, I am unable to say. 

W. H—-y. 

Jouy Firzerpnon, First Eart or Crare (38. 
vii. $23.) —His parents were married in St. Peter's 
Church, Dublin, by license, dated 18 Jan. 1738, 
describing them thus:—‘“John Fitzgibbon, of 
Dublin, Esq., and Ellinor Grove of St. Peter's, 
Spinster.” They afterwards lived in Stephen’s 
Green, where the Earl was probably born. He 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, on 9th June, 


1759 (Annus Academicus, 1758), aged sixteen, or | 
in his sixteenth year, which would fix the date of | 
his birth either in 1743 or 1744 (not 1749). A | 


search in the parish register of St. Peter's for 
those years would probably enable ABHBa to dis- 
cover the place of his birth, and the date of his 
baptism. His birthplace is entered in the College 
books as “ Dublin.” H. Lorrvs Torrennam. 
Reoxart, Years (3" S, vii. 478.)—Perhaps your 
atpendont HERMENTRUDE will allow me to 
help her out of the chronological difficulty under 
which she labours with regard to the Issue Roll of 
Michaelmas, 51 Edw. It. Upon an examination 
of the roll, I find that it comprises parts of two 
Tegnal years ; it commences with Michaelmas in 
the fiftieth year, and finishes at Easter in the 
lifty-first year; but nevertheless it is called the 
telmas roll of the fifty-first year; and this 


practice is followed with the other rolls of the 


same reign. 

~ do not pretend to any very high mathematical 

ante, or acquaintance with ciphers; but I 
ink I can give HERMENTRUDE an illustration 

from the roll itself, which will quite settle the 

pot and confirm what I have above stated. 

ee 


* Soin Suffolk. 


The first entry on the Michaelmas roll of the 
fifty-first year is dated on Wednesday, October 1. 
Now the day of the week being given as well as 
that of the month, enables one to pronounce with 
certainty on the year of our Lord, i.e. 1376, in 

| the fiftieth regnal year; and the last entry is for 
| Monday, March 23, which belongs to the next 
| year, 1377, in the fifty-first regnal year; and these 
| dates will be found to be all consistent with each 
| other. 

| There really is no difficulty at all. The roll 
extends from October 1, 1376 to March 23, 1877, 
and the king died on June 21, 1377, so that all 
anachronism disappears at once. W. H. Harr. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


Moruer-1n-Law (3™ §S,. vii. 480.)—In the 
Pickwick Papers, the immortal Sam Weller al- 
ways speaks of his father’s second wife as his 
“mother-in-law.” From the knowledge which 
Mr. Dickens possesses of the sayings as well as 
the doings of all classes of people, I should infer 
that it is usual for an uneducated man to thus 
designate his step-mother. H, Frsawicx. 


Torry (3™ S. vii. 459.) —I have had frequent 
correspondence with a i of the name of John 
Totty, living in Shropshire, within the last year. 

G. W. 


Excneaver Recorps (3 S. vii. 476.) —Al- 
though the date of these extracts are not given, I 
| think they must refer to fines imposed by the last 
High Commission, of 1686, for Stephen College, 
“the Protestant joiner,” was not executed till 
1681. The exorbitant amount of the fines for the 
trivial offences specified seem quite in character 
with the guesnediings of Judge Jefferys and his 
High Commission, as stated in my Notices of the 
High Commission. There is no record of the pro- 
ceedings of this last court, and I have therefore no 
| means of identifying the names of Best, Swaden, 
and Bennables. Joun 8. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

Spur Money rn Betrrres (3" S. vii. 324, 446, 
488.)—The “ Rules for the Ringers” in Burnley 
church differ somewhat from those instanced by 
Mr. Fiecx. In Harrison Ainsworth’s Lancashire 
Witches, the church at Burnley is described as 
possessing a “spire.” This is not now the case, 
for the present tall square tower was raised from 
the base of the spire, a height of thirty feet, in 
1803; and on a large tablet in the “ringing room” 
| we have the complete code as follows: — 

“TI. That the ringers begin twenty minutes before Ten’ 
and be ready for chiming fifteen minutes after Ten, and 
chime five minutes, or forfeit . . 6d. 

“IT. In the afternoon to begin twenty minutes after 
Two, and chime five minutes before Three, or forfeit 6d. 

“N.B. The above forfeits shall be paid to the Chureh- 
wardens. 
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“III. Any person attempting to ring with spurs on to 
forfeit . . 6d 


“TV. For not attending to practise on Monday and | 


Tuesday evenings at ten minutes past Eight toforfeit 3d. 
“VY. For swearing, or telling a lie in the steeple, to for- 
feit . 3d. 


“VI. For a ringer coming into the steeple intoxicated, | 
Bd. | 


to forfeit ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 3d. 
“VII. For divulging anything out of the steeple which 
may tend to produce mischief, to forfeit ‘ 4 3d. 
“N.B. Also to the informer 3d. 


“VIII. For overthrowing a bell, to forfeit ° 2d. | teresting notices of Hagley end the neighbour. 


“IX. For ringing with the hat on, to forfeit ‘ 2d. 
“ June 9th, 1804.” 

Many other curious extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts, &c., may be seen in my His- 
tory of the Parochial Church of Burnley, pp. 51-95. 

T. T. Wrixmson, F.R.A.S., &c. 


Nickname (3 8S vii. 490.)—I see that a cor- 
respondent signs his communication to you, Nick- 
NAME, and this reminds me of a passage in 
Rushworth (Appendix, 40) : — 

“And afterwards at several other times, the Defend- 
ants and others Nicknamed, took away tithes from the 
plaintiff’s servants.” 

Did this declaration refer to persons known 
only by some sobriquet, as “ Carrotty Fred,” or 
“Velvet Ned,” or was there formerly another 
meaning to the word? I have referred to your 
first and second Series, as to the derivation of the 
word. Joun 8. Bury. 


Saeo (3" S. vii. 478.)—In reply to A. P. I 
send you the following extract from the Annual 
Register for 1766, “ Chronicle,” p. 110: — 


“ Mr. Bowen has lately, by his travels into China, dis- 
covered a powder which all wayfaring people use there as 
an occasional diet, and which cannot fail of being greatly 
serviceable in hospitals, the army, the navy, in all ships, 
especially the African, and in all long voyages, being an 
excellent anti-scorbutic. This powder is no other than 
that of sago, or China salop; and he has also discovered 
that the vegetable from whence it is prepared is to be 
found in our own colony of Georgia, from whence he has 
himself brought it, and manufactured some quanftty, for 
which the Society of Arts have shown their entire appro- 
bation, by presenting him with their gold medal.” 


W. Earp Tompxrns. 
Marcotpnus (3 S. vii. 477.)—Some account 


of the Marcolphus who could not find a tree to be | 


hanged on, is contained in the following work 
(black letter, 4to, 1490) : — 


| 


“ Collationes quas dicuntur fecisse mutuo rex Salomon | 


sapientissimus et Marcolphus facie deformis et turpissimus, 
tamen ut fertur eloquentissimus.” 

After several disputations between Solomon 
and Marcolphus, the king is so highly offended 
that he orders his servants to arrest Marcolphus 
and hang him. Marcolphus asks only that he 


(“vt i illo ligno q* elegero suspédar.”) The 


king consents; the king’s ministers conduct Mar- | 
colphus out of the city through the valley of | 


_=1-2-===ss-asoenen SSSR 
Josaphat by Mount Olivet as far as Jericho: not 


| a tree can he find to his liking. They then cross 


the Jordan and traverse Arabia, 
Libanus, and the Red Sea. 
Marcolphus find the right tree. 
manus Salomonis regis. 
quieuit in pace.” 


visit Carmel, 
Nowhere could 
“ Et sic euasit 
Post hoc domii remeans 
Scuny 


Crent Hrit (3™ S. vii. 507.) —The book called 
Clentine Rambles is waste paper. There are in- 


hood, in Hugh Miller’s First Impressions o 
England. There is no doubt at all that the four 
stones are much older than George Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s time. LyYTTELToy, 


Cannet Coat (3" 8. vii. 418, 485.) — Perhaps 
the following precise quotations may be useful as 
additional proofs of the early use of the wor 
“cannel”’ for this particular kind of coal. Leland 
states in his Itinerary, vol. vii. fo. 59, that in the 
time of Henry VIII. : — 

“Mr. Bradeshau hath a place caullid Hawe, a myle 
from Wigan. He hath found moche Canel, like Se-Cole, in 
his grounde, very profitable to him. . . . Canale and cole 
pittes in divers partes of Darbyshire. . . . The great myne 
of canale is at Hawe.” 

By Darbyshire is meant West Derby hundred. 

Camden does not follow Leland in mentioning 
the Haigh Cannel. The following passage (given 
in “N. & Q.” from a translation) occurs as fol- 
lows, under “ Durham” in his Britannia, of 1590, 
p- 599, and in his last and best edition of 1607, 
p- 600; but the expression cannel is not applied 
to the “ Carbo fossiles,” noticed more briefly in his 
first edition of 1586, p. 438 : — 

“ Si vero Obsidianus lapis apud nos sit, illum esse eredam 
= aliis Anglix locis reperitur et Canole-cole vulgo appel- 
atur.” 


LANCASTRIENSIS, 


Q 


DAUGHTER PRONOUNCED Darter (1* 8. viii. 
292, 304.) —Is it not strange that when your cor- 
respondents were giving instances of this 1 gag 
ciation, they overlooked that household book, 
Pilgrim's Progress? — 

“ Despondency, good man, is coming after, 
And so, also, is Much-afraid, his daughter.” 
JAYDER. 


Cary Faminy (3" 8. vii. 424, 466.) —I beg to 
express my acknowledgments to your two corre 
spondents who have explained the origin of the 


| error into which I had fallen in supposing that 


there had been a Bishop of Killaloe of the name 
of Cary. Allow me to avail myself of the preseat 
opportunity to inquire whether historic doubts 
have not recently been cast on the existence 


, - inted to 
may be hanged on a tree of his own choosing | James Cary, supposed to have been sppo 


the bishopric of Exeter in 1420? MELETES. 


Megat anp Matt: Morocco (3* S. vii. 73.)— 
The practice of putting flesh into beer, refe 
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ges, VIII. Jury 1,65.) 
to by your correspondents, was probably not with | 
the view of improving the liquor for general use, | 
but in the same vain hope of supplying the waste 

e 


cused by mortal disease in the human frame 
ghich led Bacon to write the following recipe in 
his first “ Century ” : — 

*Take two large capons, parboil them upon a soft fire 

the space of an hour or more till, in effect, all the blood 
begone. Add in the decoction the peel of a sweet lemon, 
ara good part of the peel of a citron, and a little mace. | 
Cut off the shanks and throw them away; tlien with a 
sod strong chopping knife, mince the capons, bones and 
all, a8 small as ordinary minced meat; put them into a 
large neat boulter; then take a kilderkin, sweet and well 
seasoned, of four gallons of beer of eight shillings strength, 
new, as it comes from the tunning ; make in the kilder- 
kin a great bunghole of purpose, then thrust into it the 
boulter (in which the capons are) drawn out in length ; 
let it steep in it three days and three nights, the bung | 
hole open to work, then close the bung hole, and so let it | 
continue a day and a half, then draw it into bottles, and | 
you may drink it well after three days bottling, and it 
will last six weeks (approved). It drinketh fresh, flowreth, 
and mantleth exceedingly, it drinketh not newish at all, | 
it is an excellent drink for a consumption to be drunk 
either alone or carded with some other beer. It quencheth 
thirst, and hath no whit of windiness. Note that it is not 
possible that meat and bread, either in broths or taken 
with drink, as is used, should get forth into the veins and | 
outward parts as finely and easily as when it is thus in- | 
corporate and made almost a chylus aforehand. Tryal 
would be made of the like brew with potado roots or bur 
rota, or the pith of artichokes, which are nourishing 
meats. It may be tried also with other flesh, as pheasant, 
partridge, young pork, pig, venison, especially of young 
deer, &c.” 

It may be noted that the word “carded ” in the 
above passage is apparently used in the sense of 
mixed ; it is now used only in the opposite sense, | 
and applied solely, I believe, to one operation, the 
carding of wool and flax. C. Ross. 


Covrances (8"¢ S. vii. 494.) — The following | 
extract from Fuller's Worthies of England, ii. 8 | 
(Nuttall’s edit.), may serve asa reply to this ques- | 
ton : — 

_“And know, reader, these martyrs [ previously men- 
tioned ) dying in the Isle of Guernsey, are here reckoned 
in Hampshire, because that island, with Jersey (formerly 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Coustance, in Nor- 
mandy,) have, since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, been 
annexed to the diocese of Winchester.” 

D. B. 


Szruons to Breps (3" §. vi. 141. 210.)— 


“Another saint Ailbhe had a different kind of inter- 
course with certain cranes. They went about in a large 
body destroying the corn in the neighbourhood, and 
would not be dispersed. The saint went and delivered 
a oration to them on the unreasonableness of their con- 
duet, and forthwith penitent and somewhat ashamed, they 
wared into the air and went their way.’— The Book- 
R. nter, 358, , 

FE. H. A, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Holy Land. By W. Hepworth Dixon. With Ilus- 
trations from original Drawings and Photographs. In 
Two Volumes. (Chapman & fall.) 

It is long since we have taken up so interesting a book 
of Travels as the work before us, in which Mr. Dixon 
gives us from the Letters sent home by him from Pales- 
tine, the results of his studies of the Scenery and Politics 
of the Sacred Story made by him in the Holy Land, in 
the tent, the saddle, and the wayside khan. In pub- 
lishing them for the purpose of affording untravelled 
readers a little help in figuring to themselves the country 
and events which occupy so many of our thoughts, Mr. 
Dixon modestly renounces the dream of instructing 
scholars in their craft, avoids dogma as beyond the 
province of a lay writer, and in a great measure leaves 
controversy to critics. Mr. Dixon has shown in some of 
his former works that he has an eye capable of seizing 
in a rapid glance the salient characteristics of a land- 
seape. ‘That he is as readily observant of the character- 
istics of a people, the work before us abundantly proves ; 
while his pen is that of a ready writer, which can paint 
with a few effective words a vivid sketch of the scene or 
incidents which he desires to bring before his readers. 
With these qualifications and such a theme as the Holy 
Land, Mr. Dixon could not fail to produce not merely a 
readable, but a striking book ; a book not without faults, 
not without occasional affectations ; but a book so graphic 
and so full of interest that we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if it is not destined (printed perhaps in a more 
compact form), to be the regular companion, in tent, 
saddle, and wayside khan (to repeat Mr. Dixon’s own 
terms) of all future wanderers in the Holy Land. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised 
by the Rey. Alexander Dyce. In Eight Volumes. 
Vol. VI. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This sixth volume of Mr. Dyce’s valuable edition of 
Shakespeare contains no less than six Plays —7roilus and 
Cressida; Coriolanus; Titus Andronicus; Romeo and 
Juliet ; Timon of Athens, and Julius Caesar ; and there is 
probably no other volume of the edition which contains 
so many doubtful and disputed passages. Some idea of 
the labour which Mr. Dyce was called upon to bestow 
upon these Plays may be gathered from the fact that 
his notes in the present volume number nearly 700. 
Some of course are brief as the posey of a ring, but 
others, like the one in which he supports the reading of 

“That rude day’s eyes may wink,” 

in the well-known passage in Romeo and Juliet, are 

Essays in little. All prove Mr. Dyce’s fitness for his 

task, and his intimate knowledge of the literature of 

Shakespeare's time; and the propriety of a large pro- 

Kut we 

think the conservative spirit influences him much too 


| strongly in some cases, as when in the passage from 7imon 


of Athens, Act V. Se.1.— 
“Tell Athens in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 

To stop affliction, let him take his halter, 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself,”— 
he prefers the unsatisfactory old text “take his haste.” 
Surely neither such phrases as “make your speed,” 
“with all his hast,” and “take your journey,” ‘adduced 
by Mr. Dyce; nor “ take his gait,” adduced by Mr. 
Grant White, justify the retention of so obscure a pas- 


” 


sage as “ take his haste. 
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Tue Hanpet Festrvar.—Before these lines meet the 
eyes of our readers, the last chord will have died away of 
one of the grandest and most successful musical celebra- 
tions ever heard in this or any other country. It is now 
upwards of a century since the great Shakespeare of 
Sweet Sounds, of whose works it may be truly said, age 
does not wither them, nor custom stale their infinite 
variety, was laid to his rest in Westminster Abbey. 
With Handel, as with Shakespeare, however, the popular 
appreciation of his genius grows with increasing years. 
During the week just ended, upwards of three thousand 
diligent students of his unrivalled compositions have 
gathered together to give effect to their performance ; 
and we shall not perhaps greatly err if we state that the 
admiring listeners to that 
maidens, young men and children—numbered something 
like one hundred thousand persons. 

The execution of the works of the creat master was 
almost perfect ; the new arrangements made the per- 
formances still more effective, and all who shared in those 
performances received public acknowledgments of their 
skill in the plaudits with which that skill was greeted. 
But there were others who contribute d to the wor’, and 
we would call the attention of those who enjoyed this 
great musical treat to their obligation to Mr. Rms 
the General Manager, and Mr. Grove, the Secretary of 
the Crystal Palace, for their successful organis oan of 
this remarkable Triennial Handel Festival. 


Literature has sustained a great loss in the destruction 
by fire, on Thursday morning last, of the curious and 
valuable library of the late Mr. Orror, which was on 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, whose well-known 
premises in Wellington Street have been utterly destroyed. 
Those gentlemen will, we are sure, have the warmest 
sympathy of all our readers. 

Messrs. Moxox & Co., who devote themselves more 
particularly to the publication of Poetry, will hereafter 
publish all Mr. Martin Tupper’s poetical works. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, &c., to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Rascos’s Lonexso pe Meorct. Vol. I. Quarto. 2nd edition. 
Wanted by Mr. Gatty, Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


The following engraved Portraits: 

+ Geo. Mackenzie, Visct. Tarbatt. 
: Viscountess Tarbatt. (Johnson 
3. The late Mr. Brosie of Brodie 
4. James, Earl of Seafield. (Smith 
5. David Smythe, Lord Methven. (Kaye.) 
6. Sir J. Carmichael! Smyth. (Hodgette. 
7. Rev. C. Wyvil. ‘ Meyer.) 
Chromo-lithograph of “ Malton Priory” 

ton's Monastic Antiquities of Yorkshire 

Wanted by F. J. S., 229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


(Blanc 


from Richardson and Chur- 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Invex ro ove Sevenrn Votoms will be circulated with“ N.& Q.” 
of Saturday the \5th inst. 

Daniel Uefoe on the Assassination of Ralers.bjy Mr. Lee, Purcell Papers 
by Mr. Roffe, Miniateres on Ivory.by Mr. Octavius Morgan,and many 
other pare 2 of interest in our nert 

P Most Biographical Dictionar paar 2a notice of [ee 
Phukenct, but the best account of him by Sir J Smith is in Re 
peedia, vol. xxvii. Consult also Pultency's fot hes of botany. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q" 

. and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“Nores awp Qvenies™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 

issued in Mowratr Paats. The Subscription for Staurep Corres for 


nard 
Cyclo- 


may be had of the 
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cetera ben is lle. 4d., which 

Weeacneren Srarer, at Oo Sa 
von ras Eprron should be 

*‘Noras & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad, 

a 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—General Index 
To First Series, contains about 30,000 references, Price Ss, cloth boards 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES—Second Series, 
12 Vols. Price 6/. 6s. cloth boards, 


GENERAL INDEX to ditto, with 30,000 
references, Price &. aL 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


FABLEX: LODGE, Harley Road, Adelaide Road, 


— 


cloth 


Since 1960, from a number limited ae 
pupils have passed the various examinations, inclu’ 
tions at the India Civil Service and Woolwich 1 No 
hurst or direct commissions in four years. 
annum. References of the highest order. Address - 
above. 


. REV DAV ID C. A. AGNEW has ‘in the 

Press a volome ¢ EMoms OF THE t HUGUENOT 
GEES IN GREAT TAIN and IRELAND. With 
ae. Price One sR, - ibers’ Names may be sent to 
Wicrows, Scotland ; also information regarding persons 
descended from the Refugees. 





Now ounty, in pusd Ou: 
GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. Raf DR. | 


i SCHLUTER. Translated from the German by Mr. 
Tubbs. Revised and corrected by the Author. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Rawiaty | 


y AGSTE R’S BLANK-PAGE BIBLE. A new 

) and more convenient plan for MS. Notes. 8vo, price 25s. 
At all the principal Booksellers’; and at My Pesnste Ben, Londen, 
Just Ready, beautifully printed on toned paper, 12mo, cloth, price Ss. 
! be BALLADS and SONGS of LANCASHIES 

chiefly older than the Nineteenth } wamene and edited 

with notes by JOHN HARLAND, F.8.A 

*s® 100 Copies are printed on large paper (crown <n, ele 





| which early application is n 


ecessary. 
London : WHITTAKER & 00. 


Just ‘published 1, crown &vo, gilt edges, price Ss., by Post ferés Stamps, 
quarto, 10s. 6d., by Post for 140 Stamps. 


THE BOOK of PERFUMES. By Evcuss Rava, 
With above 250 Ill 

“ A curious and entertaining history.” —Art Journal. 

“ There is much that will amuse the general reader."—d4@eaaum | 

“A learned, elegant, and fascinating volume.” —London Review. 

“ Full of odd out-of-the-way information."’—Spectator. 

“ Contains much curious historical matter.” —Notes and Querits. 


Lenton: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly; or tobe had ofa 
uthor, 96, Cuan, 24, Comnbel, and ans OS Regent Street. 





“R E :MAINDERS s of Vv ALUABLE BOO 
in new Condi . reduced 

WESL EY “e mali | Farlex Bookeclier, Grice teed 

Pater Catalogue on application. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 9. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the oe Een 
Latte, I F nae. Papers, Envelopes, Account and 


id P 
MMARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GU TINEA CASE of 
tation 


TIONERY Srasstes 5 = to any Railway 5 


receipt of Post-office Ord 
NO CH ARGE for Piain ‘Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address oa 


or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. pS 
pees Steel Crest Dies engra for 5s. Business or addres 


"SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An 


mense variety in all sizes and qualities abware in stock. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, kc. post free. 








